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Highway Administration. 


N the Report of 
the Highway 
Committee  ap- 
pointed by the 
Local Govern- 
ment Board, will 
be found an intel- 
ligent survey of 
highway admin- 
istration-in 

England and Wales. The scope of 

the committee was to inquire into the 

general. condition and sufficiency of the 
roads in the two countries, to sug- 
gest any desirable amendments of the 
law relating to these matters, and 
particularly to ascertain whether any 
change of the authorities or of their powers 
would be desirable, in view of the various 
purposes for which the roads now are, or 
shortly may be, used. From the Report 
recently issued it appears that many of 
the urban and rural district councils are 
responsible for very small mileages. Con- 
sequently it cannot be expected that such 
bodies should be able to maintain the roads 
under their charge so efficiently and 
economically as they might be maintained 
by authorities controlling large districts, 
in which the services of highly qualified 
officials are retained, where the most effi- 
cient road-making plant isalmost invariably 
available, and where contracts for road 
material can be made on the advantageous 
terms always offered to large buyers. The 
committee very properly came to the con- 
clusion that many of the smaller district 
councils should cease to act as highway 
authorities, and that their duties in this 
direction should be taken over by the 
county councils. It seems, however, that 
Most of the district councils attach great 
importance to the retention of their control 
over local roads, and in deference to local 
erent the committee do not press the 
tansference which they evidently feel to be 
desirable, From experience of such matters 

We strongly suspect that the local patriot- 

sm, to Which reference is here made, has 

ti shiny in the objection enter- 
usually : aoe eyors and other officials, who 
theie Pm ce = removal of work from 
> Saeed his iS a most natural 

8, tor which we have every sympathy, 





but the interests of the public must re- 
ceive the first consideration. Again, we 
are not sure that the inhabitants of a small 
district are entitled to ‘cok upon any public 
highways as “local roads.’’ Of course, 
all roads are loca! in one sense, but they 
are national in another, as everyone is free 
to travel upon them. There is evidence to 
show that inconvenience, and sometimes 
danger, is caused at points where the 
nature of the road material is abruptly 
changed, and, further, that deterioration 
of the surface resulting in excessive dust 
and mud, is in no small measure due to un- 
suitable material and inefficient mainten- 
ance. These defects are specially notice- 
able in what are sometimes termed local 
roads, which have been increasingly used 
by the general public, since the advent of 
motor vehicles. For these reasons we re- 
gret that the Report does not emphasize 
more strongly the necessity for transfer- 
ring the administration of all country roads 
to the county authorities. Extravagance 
is always possible, and friction is certain 
under the existing system by which main 
roads are maintained in urban districts. 
These are characterised by the committee 
as serious matters, and the belief is ex- 
pressed that friction would be removed, 
and greater uniformity, economy, and effi- 
ciency secured, ‘‘if it were possible to 
place the maintenance and improvement of 
all the principal roads in a county under 
the direct control of a County Highway 
Board, representative of all the authorities 
having at present rights and powers with 
regard to main roads.’’ So far as it goes, 
this suggestion is excellent, and if all roads 
except those in county boroughs were in- 
cluded, instead of merely the ‘ principal ”’ 
roads, there would be no fault to find. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that if 
uniformity of maintenance is to be attained 
upon trunk roads, such portions of these 
thoroughfares as are situated within the 
county boroughs would necessarily have 
to be placed under the control of the 
suggested Highway Boards. 

The scheme of administration now re- 
commended, with the inclusion of all 
country roads, would secure uniformity of 
treatment of what the committee define as 
*“county roads,’’ but something more is 





required, for some highways are obviously 


‘of more than county importance, and, as 





suggested by the committee, their mainten- 
ance is a matter of national concern. 
Thoroughfares of this kind are described in 
the Report as “‘ national roads,” and for 
the maintenance of these it is proposed 
that the County Highway Boards should be 
responsible, subject to supervision by a 
central authority, which, it is suggested, 
might be a department of the Local 
Government Board. 

Speaking generally, the recommenda- 
tions made in the Report are worthy of 
approval, but it is clearly a mistake that 
the committee should view with equani« 
mity the continued authority of admittedly 
incompetent bodies over some of the 
smaller roads in the various counties. 

Turning to the question of the sufficiency 
or otherwise of existing roads, we observe 
that the evidence brought before the 
committee does not indicate any general 
insufficizncy so far as the number and 
direction of roads are concerned. The 
congestion that undoubtedly occurs in the 
vicinity of large towns is attributed to one 
or more of the following causes : (1) Insuffi- 
cient width of road; (2) want of alterna- 
tive routes for traffic destined for places 
beyond the centre of the town; (3) the 
occupation of the road by tramway and 
light railway traffic; (4) the frequent and 
long-continued opening of the roads for 
the repair of pipes laid below them; and 
(5) want of power of the police authori- 
ties to regulate traffic, especially with re- 
gard to the position on the road of slow- 
moving traffic. The widening of roads 
on the outskirts of large towns is always 
an expensive matter, and the cost of such 
cperations fairly belongs to the towns im- 
mediately concerned. We do not gather 
any definite expression of opinion on this 
point from the Report, but with regard to 
alternative routes, the committee consider 
‘‘ by-pass roads ’’’ are much required for 
through traffic in towns already crowded 
with local traffic, and we quite agree that 
the provision of such thoroughfares would 
certainly do much to relieve congestion. 
The committee believe that the principal 
obstruction to the free passage of ordinary 
vehicles in towns is to be found in the 
presence of tramcars upon roads of 


inadequate width, and they recommend 
that permission to lay tramway rails should. 





only be given when the road is, or is to be, 
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aade, of sufficient width to enable loaded 
waggons to pass freely on each side of the 
tram lines. This is a most reasonable and 
necessary condition. 

In view of the fact that the obstruction 
to traffic caused by the opening of roads 
for laying or repairing pipes and other con- 
duits is already occupying the attention of 
the Royal Commission on London 
Traffic, the committe2 content themselves 
with the following suggestions :—(1) That 
notice of an intention to open should always 
be given to the highway authority. (2) 
That the restoration of the road should 
always be done by the highway authority, 
but that the cost, not only of such restora- 
tion on the site of the opening, but also of 
any additional repair of other parts of the 
rcad rendered necessary by the diversion 
of the traffic, should be recoverable from 
those who are responsible for the opening. 
(3) That penalties should be more easily 
recoverable against any company or 
authority obstructing the road by its opera- 
tion for an unreasonable period. To these 
useful suggestions another should be added 
to the effect that penalties should be pay- 
able by companies or authorities desiring 
te open roads or streets at unreasonable 
times. A provision of this kind would 
tend to discourage those companies which 
now seem tc take a fiendish delight in tear. 
ing up road surfaces that have been newly 
made or repaired. 

Some exception may possibly be taken tc 
‘the recommendation that highway authori- 
ties should be empowered to recover from 
‘the owners of locomotive engines and 
waggons, damages for any injury to roads 
‘caused by their passage in exceptional con- 
ditions of the weather. This has the 
appearance of prejudice against a com- 
paratively new development of traction, 
and it is not perfectly clear why the owners 
of mechanically-propelled vehicles should 
be punished for the vagaries of the weather. 
Horse-drawn waggons probably do quite 
as much mischief in bad weather, and 
considerably more, taking the whole year 
round, while the incessant pounding of 
herses’ hoofs does more damage than all 
vehicles put together. The weights and 
dimensions of road locomotives and 
waggons are strictly limited by laws and 
regulations, and so long as these are 
‘complied with, it seems unfair to penalise 
this particular form of traffic, while other 
ferms go scot-free, save for the general 
‘rate levied upon the population at large. 

The desirability of apportioning further 
national funds in aid of road expenditure 
has already been considered by the Royal 
‘Commission on Local Taxation. To the 
recommendations of that Commission the 
present committee add the suggestion that, 
in the event of an additional grant being 
made, a considerable part of it could be 
most usefully employed in the construction 
of by-pass roads in the vicinity of large 
towns, and in the widening of existing 
roads of importance, rather than upon 
works of ordinary maintenance and repair. 

From the Report to which we refer, it 
may be gathered that the most important 
matter for attention is the amendment and 
consolidation of the laws relating to high- 
-way admiaistration, and the satisfactory 
atcomplishment of this task will be 
tolfowed in due course by the various minor 
vefornis and improvements discussed by the 
committee. 





FROM AMERICA. 


LMOST at the same moment that 
4| we give, in another column, a 
brief notice of the scheme of 
the thirty-seventh annual Con- 
vention of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, held at Cleveland, there reaches us 
the handsome volume containing the com- 
plete report of the proceedingss of the thirty- 
sixth Convention at Washington last year.* 
The issue of the Report seems rather late 
in the day, but it is always worth attention 
when it does come, and it contains, as 
usual, much interesting matter. 

The meeting of the last Convention at 
Washington naturally led to a special con- 
sideration of the great scheme in hand for 
the improvement of Washington; and if 
this scheme is brought to a successful ter- 
mination, it will result in an ornamental 
treatment of a-city precinct on a larger 
and more pompous scale than anything 
now in existence. The principal feature 
in the Report is the treatment of this sub- 
ject in the two papers read by Mr. F. L. 
Olmsted and Mr. Charles Moore, which 
are so fully illustrated by plans and 
views that it is easy to follow out the 
whole problem. It is ‘remarkable, and 
it says much for the architectural 
genius of L’Enfant, who laid out the 
city at the beginning, that the scheme 
now proposed is in the main but an 
extension and elaboration of the lines of 
his plan; and that, as Mr. Olmsted said, 
‘all that is encouraging and stimulating 
in Washington, except the individual archi- 
tecture of a few good buildings, is the 
direct and necessary outgrowth of the ori- 
ginal plan.”’ 

At the outset of Mr. Olmsted’s paper 
he emphatically said that the only hope 
of a successful issue in a case of this kind 
lay in the adherence of the various de- 
signers to a consistent plan or ideal, and 
he usefully contrasted the modern condi- 
tion of things with that of the medizval 
city. In that’ consistency was secured 
‘* through the almost universal adherence 
of the people to a rather varied range of 
mutually harmonious ideals.’’ In such a 
city as medizeval Chester, it would never 
have occurred to any of the builders to 
build anything that was out of conformity 
with the genius of Chester. It was the 
only ideal they knew. The modern ideal 
has a wider horizon, and we have to select 
one point of view for a particular site and 
keep to it. It is well to have this distinc- 
tion insisted on: it is often forgotten. 

The plan of Washington, with all its 
streets and squares, was blocked out by 
L’Enfant in 1791, under the direction of 
Washington and Jefferson, while the land 
was still wild forest. Mr. Olmsted refers 
to Wren’s plan for London, not carried out, 
as a similar instance of planning a city 
on a regular system; the Wren plan is 
given as one of the illustrations. The 
leading feature in L’Enfant’s plan was 
the position of the Congress House at 
the end of a long avenue or mall running 
east and west, and the position of the Pre- 
sident’s residence at one end of a cross 
avenue running north and south. This 








* Proceedings of the Thirty-sixth Annual Convention of 
the American Institute of Architects, held at Washington, 
December 11, 12, and 13, 1902. Gibson Bros., Washington, 
U.S.A. 1903. 











idea still forms the backbone of the 
scheme. Originally an equestrian statue 
of Washington was to have stood at the 
intersecting point of the axes of the two 
avenues. Considering what American 
sculpture was then, and what were the 
general ideas, in England as well as in 
the States, as to the style of public mony. 
ments of this kind, Mr. Olmsted was quite 
right in thinking that they had been for. 
tunate in getting rid of it and in having 
a great obelisk erected instead. An 
obelisk, if somewhat unmeaning, at ail 
events cannot present anything to offend 
the taste. Unfortunately, by this time the 
main intention of L’Enfant’s scheme had 
been forgotten or overlooked, and instead 
of being placed axially with the centre of 
the Congress House and the Residence, it 
was placed ‘‘ on the most convenient hil- 
lock of hard ground, some 370 feet out 
of line in one direction and 125 feet in 
the other.’’ This mistake, which appears 
to have arisen from the absence at the 
time of any vista to direct attention to 
the importance of the Congress’ House, 
forms one of the difficulties in dealing 
with the scheme at the present moment. 
But much worse was behind; for the whole 
idea of the central avenue’ was forgotten; 
buildings were erected on part of the land 
intended for the avenue, and a railway 
allowed to be run across it at right angles, 
and subsequently, in consequence of diffi- 
culties in regard to gradient, a grant was 
everi made ‘to the Pennsylvania Railway 
Company for the erection of a large via- 
duct across the site, along with a, train 
shed. There would evidently have been a 
difficulty in getting out of this; but the 
railway company acted in a patriotic spirit, 
came to the conclusion that they ought not 
to interfere with a scheme of national im- 
portance, and waived their right on con- 
dition of another site being found for their 
train-shed, 

What is now proposed is gradually to 
remove the buildings which had been al- 
lowed to encroach on the avenue space, 
to clear out the avenue line and plant it 
on each side with four rows of American 
elms, with a broad greensward between 
them. ‘The Capitol forming the termina- 
tion of one end of the vista, the avenue 
is to be continued in the opposite direction, 
beyond the crossing, and to be closed at the 
other end by a memorial building which will 
either be, or will form an encadrement to, 
a monument to Lincoln—the only memorial 
considered to be suitable to rank with the 
Washington monument and the Capitol; 
an opinion in which most Englishmen, we 
think, will concur. i. 

The difficulty in regard to the position 
of the Washington obelisk has been met 
in this way: the long arm of the avenue 
stretching to the Capitol is to be set out 
of the right angle with the building suf- 
ficiently to meet the obelisk exactly at the 
other end. The avenue will be so long 
that the discrepancy in angle will hardly 
be noticeable in execution, though it 1s 
visible on plan. In regard to the cross axis 
running up to the White House, nothing 
can be done with the obelisk, as it is to 
far out of line. No other important monu 
ment could be placed at the crossing which 
would not clash with the obelisk, s0 it 
has been decided to emphasise the crossing 
not by an object, but by a space, by making 
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+ the site of a slightly sunk ornamental 
garden. ; 

The whole scheme is a grand one, and 
though it may be years before it can be 
carried out, Mr. Olmsted said he hoped 
the design would at least, as he expressed 
it, be sketched out upon the ground with- 
out delay, and that “‘ as it materialises, the 
American people will realise the truly mag- 
nificent ideas of the founders of the ~‘ty,”’ 
and will be ready to see money freely spent 
to make the Government buildings and 
their surroundings contribute to a great 
artistic whole. 

An eloquent commentary on_ the 
scheme is furnished by a photograph 
of the Washington monument in its 
present surroundings, rising from behind 
groups of low and irregular trees 
with some small and _ mean-looking 
buildings interspersed, and with a fore- 
ground of marshy waste land. A plan of 
the ‘‘ monument garden ”’ as projected— 
the garden which will occupy the centre 
of the crossing—is given, showing the 
monument at one end of it, and a perspec- 
tive view from a drawing showing the 
grouping as proposed. 

Whenever this great scheme is com- 
pleted, it will furnish something worth 
crossing the Atlantic to see. 

Among various other papers contained in 
the volume, the short report of the Com- 
mittee on Competitions is of some interest, 
as it deals with a subject which affects 
architects all over the world, without dis- 
tinction of nationality. There appears to 
have been a Committee appointed to 
advise on competitions when appealed to, 
but not to interfere unless appealed to. In 
titi’ general” remarks the Committee 
observe that the most important condition 
in any competition, far more important 
than any question of payment to com- 
petitors, is the employment of professional 
service both for the programme and the 
award. ‘“‘ No competition may rightly be 
called improper if it is fairly stated and 
fairly judged,’? and they mention competi- 
tions into which. first-rate men entered, 
though there were no premiums beyond the 
selection of one competitor for the work, be- 
cause the conditions were such as inspired 
absolute confidence. That indeed is the 
crux of the whole matter. The Committee 
support the principle of limited and select 
competitions, where all competitors are 
paid, as against open competitions; but 
though we agree with this in regard to 
Private works and works on a moderate 
scale, there are occasions of national 
interest in which an open (sketch) com- 
Petition is to be preferred. The selection 
only of known men on such an occasion 
may deprive the nation of the services of 
@ man of genius who only wants an 
‘pportunity to show his powers, and who 
may find this opportunity in an open com- 
petition, and in that way alone. The Re- 
Port refers with approval to the system 
partly adopted in the Liverpool Cathedral 
ao of selecting competitors on 
ae of illustrations of their previously 
or hee work ; and for a limited competi- 
stiould ose a very good plan ; but then it 
tel paren out consistently and en- 
the at 7 mistake at Liverpool was that 
i i nr were allowed the option of 

ing illustrations of executed 


Ww ° 
ork or desig ns prepared for the site. There’ 
Was thus no try 


e basis for comparison. 





NOTES. 

AT the Church Congress Sir 
Walter Parratt read a piquant 
and in some respects rather 
reactionary paper on church music and the 
relation between choir and congregation. 
Into the purely musical aspect of the 
subject we cannot go here, beyond saying 
that while admitting the justice and point 
of some of Sir Walter Parratt’s remarks 
(as reported), we cannot agree with them 
all, an dwe thought his ideas as to the pos- 
sibilities of church music, and the part 
which the congregation might take in it, 
represented by no means a counsel of per- 
fection, and that much more might be done 
in enabling and encouraging congrega- 
tions to take an intelligent part in the 
musical portion of the service than he 
seemed io contemplate as possible. But 
we are glad to see that he made some ex- 
cellent and most sound remarks as to the 
position of the organ and the choir in 
churches. Congregational singing, he 
said, would be facilitated if the choir were 
near enough to afford support, but in too 
many cases they were placed in a narrow 
chancel whence the sound emerged very 
imperfectly. Then the organ was often 
very badly placed in a hole on the north 
side of the chancel (we do not know why 
he said the ‘‘ north,’’ as organ-chambers 
are often found on the south side also). 
The old west-end position was unquestion- 
ably the best for the organ, and the choir 
should be ranged halfway up the nave. We 
are entirely in agreement with these sug- 
gestions, which we may remind our readers 
are similar to those made by the joint com- 
mittee of the Institute of Architects and 
the College of Organists, which considered 
and reported on the subject a good many 
years ago, but (so far) without much practi- 
cal result. 


Position of 
the Organ 
in Churches, 





,. TWENTY years have elapsed 

Blackwell’s 
Island Bridge, Since the proposal was first 
New York. made to construct a bridge 
across the East River at Blackwell’s Is- 
land, but it was not until last month that 
the scheme took a finally definite shape in 
the plans and specifications for the super- 
structure, issued by the Commissioner of 
Bridges. This structure will be the fourth 
bridge connecting New York with the 
Brooklyn side of the river, and it is to be 
of the cantilever type. Permission to build 
a bridge on the site was granted to a pri- 
vate individual in the year 1884, but the 
plans were not submitted before 1898 
for approval by the authorities. Work was 
started on the piers in 1901, but progressed 


so slowly that in 1902 the value of com-' 


pleted work was not more than 8,5ool. 
The plans as now revised embody the fol- 
lowing features: a shore span of 469 ft. 
6 in. on the Manhattan side; a river span 
of 1,182 ft.; a centre span of 630 ft. across 
the island; a river span of 984 ft. over the 
east channel; and a shore span of 459 ft. 
on Long Island. Practically, therefore, 
there will be two cantilever bridges in 
series. A system of lifts and stairways is 
to be introduced, giving access to Black- 
well’s Island. The bridge will be double- 
decked throughout, affording space on the 
upper floor for two elevated railway tracks 
and two footwalks each 11 ft. wide, and on 
the lower floor for four railway tracks, two 





for overhead trolley cars, and two for the- 
‘‘ underground ’”’ cars. In addition, the 
lower floor will have a 36-ft. roadway for 
horsed vehicles. The steel towers are to 
consist of massive legs of box section, 
spaced 93 ft. centre to centre, connected 
with deep latticed trusses, and other bra- 
cing. Nickel steel eye-bars, forming the 
main tension members, constitute a note-- 
worthy feature of the bridge, the tests de- 
manding an ultimate strength of 90,000 Ib. 
per square inch. In addition to its own 
dead load, the bridge is designed to carry 
live loads of 6,300 lb. per linear foot, as or-. 
dinary traffic; and 12,600 Ib., as congested 
traffic. The total length of the structure 
will be 7,636 ft., including the approaches... 





Tuis structure, which has re— 
cently been inspected by 
Colonel Yorke, is one of the 
largest cantilever bridges in Europe, being 
in fact, second only to the Forth Bridge. 
It consists of two steel cantilevers, sup- 
ported on granite piers, with an interme--. 
diate span, forming with the two canti-. 
lever arms a clear span of 500 ft. over an 
arm of the sea. The clear headway above 
high-water level is 52 ft., and the balance 
arms of the cantilevers are 105 ft. long.. 
The tops of the cantilevers are 120 ft. 
above high-water level, and the bridge ic. 
approached at each end by a granite via-. 
duct. Nine Caledonian railway engines 
and four 30-ton waggons were formed. 
into a train for the purpose of the official 
test, the total load being about 1,000 tons. 
The new bridge, which has been erected 
under the superintendence of Mr. E. Crutt- 
well, as consulting engineer, is on the Bal-- 
lachulish extension of the Callander and 
Oban Railway. No doubt the new struc- 
ture will be found most useful for the pur- 
pose intended, but it will never be beauti-- 
ful. It is said that the necessity for main- 
taining a navigable waterway, the depth 
of water, and the strength of the tide 
suggested the type of construction adopted. 
We feel sure, however, that it would be 
quite possible to suggest a more pleasing” 
example of the type in question. 


The Connel 
Ferry Bridge. 





A sOMEWHAT novel form: of 
Asphalt Block asphalt paving, laid in one of 
Paving. 

the streets of Magdeburg two 

years ago, appears to be giving satisfac- 
tory results. The foundation consists of 
concrete blocks about 10 in. square by 6 in.. 
thick, the joints being filled with sand. 
On the surface of this foundation a thin 
layer of sand and a 3-in. coating of mortar 
were spread, to form a bedding for the 
surface course of asphalt. The latter 
course was applied in the form of blocks, 
about 10 in. square by 23 in. thick, about 
3 in. of each block at the lower part being 
of cement mortar, and the remainder of 
asphalt mastic. After being bedded in the 
layer of mortar covering the foundation, 
the blocks were jointed with neat cement 
grout. It appears that the concrete-block 
foundation was adopted because it was 
thought the formation of a continuous 
foundation would interfere with traffic for 
too long a time. One advantageous fea- 
ture of the system is that the street can 
be opened very readily for giving access 
to pipes and other conduits. Most of the 





blocks taken up can be used again, and 
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after restoration the surface shows little 
or no sign that it has been disturbed. The 
municipal authorities propose to extend 
the system to other narrow streets in the 
city, being now practically satisfied as to 
its general suitability for such thorough- 
fares. 





In Mr. Quiller - Couch’s 
spirited story, ‘‘ The Adven- 
tures of Harry Revel,’’ one of 
the earliest incidents in the hero’s life is 
that, when a small boy, he escaped from 
the gallery in a church during service, 
went up the tower stairs, and climbed up 
an angle of the spire by the stone crocketts, 
but found he could not climb down again 
that way. His modus operandi was to 
lang on by the base of the finial, between 
the angles, and with his feet to kick a hole 
though the slates until he got the rafters 
laid bare; then to slip down and hang on 
to the woodwork and kick more slates 
through below, and so on till he made his 
way down to the base of the spire. It is 
hardly surprising, in any case, that the 
churchwarden should have remarked, after 
hearing of the operation, that he always 
suspected the contractor had treated them 
unfairly in the matter of slates. But if 
Mr. Quiller-Couch had had a little more 
acquaintance with modern architectural 
history and with building construction, he 
would have known that the circumstances 
were impossible in any case. The church 
is specially referred to as one “ recently 
built.’’ The time is in the first years of 
the XIXth century, somewhere about 
1805, as the hero was, some few years 
afterwards, at the assault of Ciudad 
Rodrigo. It would puzzle the author, we 
should think, to find an example of a 
church built at that date with an octagonal 
crocketted spire. It would puzzle him 
still more to find a spire built with’ stone 
crocketted courszs up the angles and filled 
in betweea with timber and light slating. 
A little general knowledge on these matters 
is advisable before authors work architec- 
tural structure into their stories. 


Architecture 
in Novels, 





din WE fear it cannot be said that 

_ of the present Exhibition of the 
Oil Painters. Society of Oil Painters, at the 
Gallery in Piccadilly, is of very high in- 
terest as a whole. It contains, of course, 
some good pictures, but the proportion of 
mediocre and uninteresting work is very 
large. The President, Mr. Frank Walton, 
contributes three landscapes, of which the 
most important, ‘‘ Townhurst Woods ”’ 
(148) is a fine example of delicate and con- 
scientious landscape-painting, by an artist 
who has a style and feeling quite his own. 
‘Of his two small landscapes, 251 and 253, 
with quotations for titles, the latter is no- 
ticeable for the charming manner in which 
the fore ground, with its spots of colour 
from the field flowers, is touched in. Mr. 
Melton Fisher’s three exhibits are little 
more than sketches; and Mr. Lavery’s 
“* Summer ”’ (198), a view over a sunlit sea 
with two figures in the foreground, has also 
the characteristics of a landscape sketch 
on a large scale, somewhat crude in effect. 
Sir J. D. Linton gives us for once a large 
figure-picture of the kind which he used 
frequently to paint—*‘ The Casket Scene 
from the ‘ Merchant of Venice’’’ (66) 
at the moment when _ Bassanio is 


making his choice; -it is fine in 
though the figure of Portia is in- 
teresting and dignified. Mr, Leslie 
Thomson’s ‘f Summer ”’ (34) is a kind of 
decorative panel of sea and sky, divided 
across by a horizontal bar of yellow sand 
and nude bathing figures on a small scale ; 
a good piece of colour and decorative sug- 
gestion. Miss Fortescue Brickdale’s pic- 
ture, (16), with a quotation from Brown- 
ing’s ‘‘ Rabbi ben Ezra ”’ as title, is fine 
in execution but does not seem to rise to 
the spirit of the quotation; it is more like 
a cynical comment on the poet’s words. 
Mr. Montague Smythe’s ‘‘ On the Norfolk 
Dunes ”’ (118) is a melancholy seaside 
idyll rather in the feeling of Israels, but 
with a different and more delicate manner. 
Mr. Wetherbee illustrates ‘‘ Dawn at the 
Gate ”’ (123) by a figure of a fair farm-girl 
at the gate of the yard; a better work, and 
more in his own manner, is ‘‘ The Golden 
Horn” (175), a pastoral with a rising 
moon. Mr. Davidson’s ‘‘ Corporal Trim 
Reading the Sermon ”’ (186) hardly realises 
Stern’s characters. Mr. Frank Dadd’s ‘‘The 
Morning After ’’ (168), a duel scene on the 
sands in the last century, is chiefly valu- 
able for the dramatic contrast in the per- 
sonality of the two antagonists; it is rather 
dead in colour. Mr. T. Graham’s life-size 
study of a blonde rustic girl certainly an- 
swers to the title ‘‘ My Father’s a Farmer ”’ 
(284), and is in that characteristic sense a 
success. Among other works in which 
figures are combined with landscape, one 
of the best is Mr. Charles Sims’s ‘‘ Sun- 
shine and Wind ’’; we may mention also 
Mr. Coutts Michie’s ‘‘ Home from Pas- 
ture ’’ (153) and Mr. Jacomb-Hood’s ‘‘ The 
Little Swineherd ’? (314). Mr. Kenning- 
ton’s ‘‘ Flora ’’ (75) is a brilliant study of 
half-length of a girl in tulle and backed 
by a mass of flowers, but the face is un- 
interesting. Among the landscapes is a 
large and fine view of ‘‘ Durham ”’ (98) 
from the railway, by Sir George Reid; an 
important and carefully finished painting 
by Mr. Fulleylove of ‘‘ Jerusalem ’’ (239) 
supposed to be taken from the tradi- 
tional spot on the Mount of Olives 
where Christ wept over Jerusalem ’’; 
“A Norman Castle’? (11) by Mr. 
D. Y. Cameron, a _ good _ composi- 
tion in a conventional brown tone; 
Mr. Orrock’s ‘‘ Normanton-on-Soar ’’ (72), 
a fine sky but very conventional trees (Mr. 
Orrock is more in his element in water- 
colour); and a brilliant little impressionist 
sketch by Mr. Moffat Lindner, ‘‘ The Es- 
tuary ’’ (95). We have mentioned a good 
many good works, after all, and there are 


whole number is small The extent of the 
wall-space is the difficulty of the Society; 
there is more than it can adequately fill. 





WE may remind our readers 

The Late e ; ° 
Mr. Brewer's Of what was mentioned in our 
Drawings. — Jast issue, that the drawings 
made by Mr. H. W. Brewer during many 
years back for this journal will be on view 
at the Builder Office from October 26 to 
November 6 (the intermediate Saturday 
excepted), between 12 and 3, on presenta- 
tion of the visitor’s address card. It was 
necessary to restrict somewhat the hours of 
exhibition, in order to avoid interfering too 
much with the usual business of the office. 





colour but rather devoid of character, | 


some others; but the proportion to the} 








| 
| THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


| THE second meeting of the Architectural 
| Association for the present session was held on 
| Friday evening last week in the Meeting Room 
|of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W.. Mr. 
H. T. Hare, President, in the chair. ah 
| The minutes of last meeting having been 
| read by Mr. H. Tanner, junr., hon. secretary 
| and confirmed, the following gentlemen were 
| elected members :—Messrs. A. Hordern, C. H. 
| Simpson, E. S. Charlton, H. C. Benson, J. F, 
' Munnings, L. W. Edmonds, Leslie W. Green 
|J. A. Rogers, E. C. Burrows, B. Oliver’ 
|A. E. Hunt, L. S, Sullivan, P. K. Kipps 
| H. R. Smale, E. F. Duncanson, J. S. Turner. 
| F. Nash, H. B. Newbold, R. I. Jones, (, §' 
| Kimpton, F. H. D. Brockman, C. R. Dayy 
|L. Kesteven, T. A. D’Arcy Braddell, D, G 
} White, J. M. Kellett, H. M. Gundry, C. £, 
| Hanscomb, W. E. Woodin, F. J. Park, T, 
| Braddock, C. R. Shield, J. B. Healing, E, s. 
| Whitney, F. T. Bush, G. R. Griffith, §. , 
| Collins, J. P. Scriven, J. T. Sugden, L. T. w, 
Simkins, C. A. Covernton, K. H. Milne, 
| W. H. Ludlow, D. W. Clark, Percy May, 
J. H. Chandler, R. W. Pickering, G. D, 
Burgess, F. E. Mennie, W. Harvey, L. H. 
Read, and L. A. D. Shiner. 


Appointment of Honorary Secretary. 


The President said that owing to the appoint- 
ment of Mr. H. P. G. Maule as headmaster 
| of the Day School, it was necessary to appoint 
a new honorary secretary in his place. The 
Committee had nominated Mr. Louis Ambler 
to fill the vacancy, and unless there were any 
other nominations he would declare Mr. 
Ambler to be elected. 

As there were no other nominations Mr. 
Ambler was declared elected, and he took his 
place at the table. 

This election caused a vacancy on the Com- 
mittee, and Mr. G. B. Carvill was elected. 


The Late H. W. Brewer. 


Mr. Maurice B. Adams said he thought it 
would be a graceful act on the part of the 
Association if they recorded in some way their 
appreciation of the work of their friend the late 
Mr. Brewer. Mr. Brewer was not a member of 
the Association, nor was he an architect, but 
he had contributed by his beautiful drawings 
much to the pleasure and advantage of archi- 
tects in general, and all who knew his work 
must appreciate his skill and his beautiful 
draughtsmanship. He (the speaker) suggested 
that a vote of condolence be sent to Mr. 
Brewer's sons, one of whom had made a name 
for himself as a decorative artist, expressing 
to them in some appropriate way the sincere 
appreciation of the Association of Mr. — 
work. Mr. Brewer’s drawings were principally 
of a pictorial character, but they always dis- 
played an appreciation of architecture ee a 
technical point of view that was 0 - 
wanting in pictorial work of this kind. Mr. 
Brewer's illustrations in the Builder had oo 
been to him (the speaker) a great source ; 
satisfaction and pleasure, and he thought | 
would be appropriate to send the letter he sug- 

sted. . 

ie. W. A. Forsyth seconded the motion. — . 

The President said he thought it was a pt 
appropriate course to take. Mr. rpviei-d = 
quite alone in this particular line of wor ea 
all architects must have appreciated his dr a 
ings which had appeared from time to time 


> Builder. 
ae ag motion was then agreed to. 


New Premises Fund. 


The Chairman said he had a very eseey 
announcement to make, and that was my - 
Royal Institute of British Architects ha = 
mised a contribution of sool. towards the hy 
Premises Fund. This was a donation pers 4 
was sure they would all appreciate, not only = 
cause of the actual monetary value of the con 4 
bution, which was considerable, but more Lew 
ticularly because it showed the arene? S . ‘ 
the Institute had for the work of the . . 
ation and the way in which it regarded 7 = 
He had much pleasure in proposing eae 
vote of thanks to the Royal Institute of ri “9 
Architects for their — donation towa 

Premises Fund. 
ya Gates was heartily agreed to, en 
Chairman further announced the — 
additional donations, i.e., Messrs. ae : 
Graham, 2o0l. ; J. S. Gibson, 10]. 10S. ; W pede 
Lewis (second donation), al. 2s.; P. W. ’ 
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J 2s.; and J. H. Squire (second donation), 


oo of thanks having been accorded to the 
donors, , 

It was announced that the Modelling Class 
yould commence on November 5, the instruc- 
tor being, as before, Mr. F. W. Pomeroy. 

4 vote of thanks was accorded, on the 
notion of the Chairman, to the British Fire 
Prevention Committee for arranging for a 
arty of members to visit the International 
rire Exhibition on October 7. The visit was 
nuch appreciated by those who were present. 


The Day School. 


The Chairman then called on Mr. A. T. 
Bolton, late Headmaster of the Day School, 
io read the following paper on ** Day School 
Teaching in Relation to Architectural Pupil- 
age og 

Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen,— 
It is my pleasant duty this evening to ap- 
pear before you to render an account of my 
stewardship as organiser of the Architectural 
sociation. Day School during the past. two 
years, and it is particularly gratifying to me 
that my friend and successor, Mr. Hugh P. G. 
Maule, has allowed his name to be associated 
with our subject to-night. You will not, 
| am sure, expect from him upon his 
entrance on his new task, the more definite 
views that he will be better able to give you 
later on when his turm comes to attend this 
audit; nor will you naturally assume that in 
every respect he endorses such conclusions and 
suggestions that I may feel bound to bring be- 
fore you as the outcome of my own experiences. 

The idea of establishing a Day School had 
for a number of years been contemplated by 
the Architectural Association, and the chief 
hindrance was, I think, the idea that such a 
school would destroy the long-established and 
well-tried system of architectural pupilage. 
Fortunately, it has been proved that this par- 
ticular danger had been exaggerated, and it 
has been found possible, thanks to the loyal 
concurrence of the profession, to work the 
school as a preparation, rather than as a sub- 
stitute. 

The architectural profession has been fortu- 
nate in retaining the old traditional system of 
pupilage, during a period of changes and re- 
forms, until the reaction has set in, so that it 
is now possible for us to develop rather than 
to destroy a method of training which, rightly 
understood and carried out, is still best adapted 
toa profession like our own. 

It is generally agreed that a boy from school 
entering an office direct is seriously handi- 
capped, and runs a great risk of losing the 
years of his articles owing to his inability to 
pick up work of so unfamiliar a character to 
his previous training. 

The Day School is not only the pupils’ 
charter, but is also an immense relief to the 
mind of the conscientious architect. The num- 
ber of pupils sent to us at the Architectural 
Association Day School by the profession is 
conclusive on this point. 

Now, what shall we say about the raw 
material as we receive it from the public 
school? Everyone knows the truth on this 
matter, the correspondence in the Press, is on 
4 par with that directed from time to time 
against the great railways, and the attitude 
of the head masters would seem to approximate 
'o that of the railway magnates. I do not 
Propose on the strength of my own experiences 
to join in the chorus, but if I had a confiden- 
tial five minutes with one of them, I should ask 
What is this vicious circle in which you are re- 
volving? Your case appears to be that the 
public schools are waiting for the Universities, 
While the latter allege that they cannot move 
on your particular account. 

Is not this all very much beside the mark ? 

hat are the statistics of public school boys 

Who go to the University ? and what are the 
responsibilities of the schools to those whom 
bons launch into life ill prepared for their 

uture work? For years the public schools 

‘ave been drawing on their great asset, the 
right instinct that determines the parent to 
send his son to one of these great schools, for 
- sake of the development of that standard 
0 character which will mean so miuch here- 
alter in his life. Those present saw, doubt- 


less, Lord Cromer’s striking message to the 
public on this point. 

But, giving such considerations due value, 
are the schools right in supposing that they 
can for ever defy the competition of the best 
Continental training, and of new institutions 


growing up on similar lines? Imagine the 
usual reply, ‘‘ look at my modern side,’’ but 
ask a public school boy why he did effect a 
transfer. It is as if you wanted to know why. 
he did not forthwith become a pariah. In pre- 
Colenso days we might have had a reference 
to ‘‘my Army class.’’ Now I am afraid we | 
are coming to ‘‘ my preliminary Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects’ Examination Class. ”’ 
This last is a frightful outcome of our pet 
mania, we are classing ourselves with China 
as the two examining nations. 

It has occurred to some to wonder when it 
will be common knowledge that our primary 
schools work no longer under examination but 
through inspection, to the immense relief of 
the teacher, and the great benefit of the 
scholar. 

It is apparently a crime like that of Oliver 
in asking for more, to suggest that a certain 
architectural school might recruit itself by a 
similar method. 

The cause of public school deficiencies lies 
fairly deep. The remedy is known, but it is the 
will to apply it that is lacking. We have had our 
lesson, but Africa is a long way off, and the 
real strain has perhaps not yet come suffici- 
ently home to our own shores. 

To justify such views it will be necessary to 
consider in brief outline the ideal of education 
which we have in our minds, and to try and 
arrive at certain deductions from experience 
and observation which may guide us in a 
problem of such complexity as education. 

In the first place, let us start with the prin- 
ciple that education is not the acquisition of 
certain definite information, but the training 
of the mind to meet contingencies that can 
never be accurately foreseen. 

In the clear meaning of the term it is the 
leading out or development of the powers of 
the mind, combined to some extent with a cor- 
recting and supplementing of native qualities. 
I am afraid this last limitation may not 
satisfy some enthusiastic teacher engaged in 
the most thankless of educational enterprises, 
that of instilling refinement in a mind of an 
incurably base type. May the teacher gain by 
the effort! 

What, now, is the ultimate object of edu- 
cation? I should start by saying that man, of 
himself, in relation to his surroundings, is de- 
prived of power, in other words, ignorant, if 
vou will, over and in all the great eventful 
facts of his existence. This common fate is 
made more tolerable to us by its recurrence and 
universality, and the important part played 
by education in life, mentally considered, is 
that of giving us the support of the great 
minds that, thinking on these things, have 
endowed us with the accumulated wisdom of the 
race. 

I take this to be the essential justification of 
classical, using the word in the widest sense, 
training, and an adequate defence of the study 
of the great literature of the past. 

Unfortunately, this view of the essentially 
practical character of such studies is constantly 
obscured by the pedantry of that scholarship 
which concerns itself, not with the wider bear- 
ing of the subject studied, but with the minute 
facts of the workmanship of the casket in which 
the jewel lies hid. 

No one for certain, pursuing a study that 
rises to the level of an art, would for a moment 
depreciate points of form, or understate the 
power of verbal felicity of expression, but it 
is idle to deny that, under an over-zealous pur- 
suit of scholastic and grammatical points, the 
wider bearings of the subject are too commonly 
wholly lost, and never reaches the mind of the 
student, so as to influence his thoughts. 

The study of the classics under such unfortu- 
nate auspices is made, not only repulsive, but 
also so unpractical that even people of some 
education will be found to condemn it as wholly 
useless. 

From this arises the curious distinction, 
drawn by so many people, between theoretical 
and practical learning, whereas, in reality, no 
such distinction can exist in true education. 

The ideal of education is simply the develop- 
ment of mental power. The true educated 
man is not necessarily a product of University 
training, nor even as a matter of course a 
student of wide reading in books. 

This is a perpetual stumbling-block to many 
worthy people who confound the means with 
the end, and fail to realise by how many paths 
the goal of a well-developed and rightly-ordered 
mind may be reached. ‘‘ Small Latin hadst 
thou, and less Greek,’’ is the astonished ex- 
clamation of the scholar poet to the master he 





There is a striking passage in a great French 
writer, in which he points to discussions in the 
tents of the Bedouin as originating Oriental 
philosophy, and as the equivalents of our Uni- 
versities. You are doubtless aware that the 
Greek philosophers educated by means of con- 
versational discussion. An acquaintance with 
their methods is an aid in grasping the charac- 
teristics of Greek art. 

The bearing of these remarks lies in this, that 
the accumulation of facts is of itself of no value 
whatever unless it is accompanied by a simul- 
taneous development of the reasoning powers, 
nor is the study of grammatical niceties essen- 
tial to a comprehension of a great literature or 
art. 

We must not, in fact, reverse the natural 
order of the acquisition of knowledge. Ob- 
serve the process of a child’s mental develop- 
ment. It is in essence a perfect specimen of 
the Socratic dialogue. The child’s interest is 
first aroused, then comes the question, and fol- 
lowing swiftly on the reply his more or less 
logical deduction, ending possibly in a 
perfect dilemma for the unfortunate parent, 
who is often driven to resort to the common 
form of nursery closure in order to end the dis- 
cussion. 

It is a mystery to me that so many teachers 

ignore this natural method. Students are 
drawn up blank against some concentrated 
essence, mainly grammatical, of a subject, and 
expected to develop an interest in the dry and 
often useless facts of which they utterly fail to 
grasp the bearing. 
The customary excuse is that of the im- 
portance of accuracy, which, however, is to be 
taught of itself, and probably can be far better 
inculeated through the verifications of experi- 
nental science than by literary and grammatical 
means. 

Let us now apply these principles to archi- 
tectural education. In the first place it will 
follow that neither Gothic nor Classic art of 
themselves are wholly necessary to salvation, 
and that the mere Examination Facts, as I will 
call them, are not of themselves of any value 
whatever. 

What we shall need will be to give our be- 
ginner a good general survey of the historical 
development of architecture treated in relation 
to the character and conditions of the people 
and countries where it originated, utilising for 
this purpose the method of the contrast of 
opposites and its contrary of imitative resem- 
blance. 

This survey should lead to the apprehension 
of certain central facts, the unity of all archi- 
tectural expression in spite of its diversity, 
the possession of common qualities, and the 
permanence of artistic expression. 

When a student reaches the point that he 
can, as it were, make a summary division into 
two styles, the plain and the ornamental, has 
learnt that there is no monopoly in beauty, and 
realises that proportion, grace, character, and 
fitness are all parts of one whole, then he has 
begun to justify his education, and has entered 
upon a path presenting possibilities of pro- 
gressive growth. 

A stumbling-block for the young student is 
that presented in the right relation of Art to 
Nature, more especially in architecture. When 
told ‘‘ to study Nature ’’ in the common phrase, 
the impression most probably produced on his 
mind is either one of mere bewilderment, or else 
a confusion of the imitation of concrete form 
with the outcome of deductions from an obser- 
vation of natural facts, directed towards the 
apprehension of abstract qualities, capable of 
illustration in architecture. 

Take the commonest fancy of the amateur, 
that the nave of a Gothic cathedral is a copy 
of a grove of trees, and compare with this 
Darwin’s suggestion that the awe which we 
feel on entering a grand building finds its 
origin in the effect produced on early man by the 
caverns and forests in Nature. The fallacy of 
the grove of trees strikes you at once as too 
gross for discussion, but the underlying idea 
is always cropping up in changing forms. Its 
plausibility depends on the fact of a certain 
coincidence of result in the works of man, 
reached through a long series of logical de- 
velopments, with the seemingly irresponsible 
work of Nature. An instance given in Gar- 
bett’s ‘* Principles of Design ”’ is the relation 
between the elephant’s foot, the human hand 
when raised to uphold a weight, and the highly- 
developed Doric column. Similarly in Gothic 


architecture, in certain phases of its fullest ex- 
pression, an analogy may. be felt between the 
intricate clustering of relief and open work, 





hailed as one grounded in Nature’s own school. 


and the tree tracery of the woods in winter. 
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In Renaissance work quite recently an attempt 
was made to base a theory on forms coincident 
with Nature’s spirals as seen in shells. 

The student once having found admittance 
to Nature’s school is provided with a field of 
unending study. This observation and re- 
flection on Nature is in many cases purely in- 
stinctive, and, I believe, not seldom possessed 
without any capacity of expression, as it will 
be found welling up among dwellers in the 
country in unexpected forms. Every Shake- 
speare lover knows the poet’s marvellous. in- 
stinct and extraordinary wealth of illustration 
obtained from this source. I should go so far 
as to fancy that the instant impression of 
supreme artistic creation, on all classes, de- 
rives a large part of its effect from the reve- 
lation agreeing with past subconscious observa- 
tions on the part of the spectator. 

Much is said of the refinement of Turner’s 
landscape, but to the artist himself, full of the 
sense of Nature obtained from life in the open, 
his work was doubtless but a coarse trans- 
cript of infinite subtilties. 

No student must rest content with a mere 
feeling after Nature’s charm. Emotion must 
be translated into work, however imperfect, 
and the effort maintained through cloud as well 
as sunshine. Nature’s process is infinitely slow, 
and artistic stature cannot be increased by 
taking thought any more than physical. 

The student’s greatest enemy is his own self- 
conceit. There is always a place for the 
patient worker; ‘but the flashy student in- 
capable of independent and sustained effort will 
always remain a burden to his teacher. 

Every student is a problem in himself, and 
needs individual care, and the wisest teacher 
will be the least dogmatic in his judgment of 
capabilities, and the least ready to shut the 
door. 

In this hasty and imperfect sketch, fellow 
students, I have tried to indicate to you the 
underlying spirit in which your education may 
be pursued. You came here, perhaps, expect- 
ing to hear about the details of the method em- 
ployed in the Day School. We can all differ 
in that respect, and a student’s own experi- 
ences will colour his personal prepossessions. 

I do not propose to justify the particular 
means employed—I might find myself launched 
into biographical particulars—but the founda- 
tion requires to be sure, and the basis must be 
a close touch with the actualities of our own 
day, and a solid continuity of effort on the part 
of the student not afraid of hard work. 

We are not entitled to set our students on a 
path which will make it harder than it need 
be for them to earn money within a reason- 
able period. The Day School has been run on 
semi-office lines, with an effort after a thorough 
grounding in the drawing methods in common 
use. We may agree that skill in draftsman- 
ship is by no means the essential quality of an 
architect, but it is certainly a necessary quali- 
fication for an assistant requiring a place in 
an office, and we must look forward to the 
anxious period when, at the expiration of his 
articles, our Day School student has to give 
work-a-day proof of his powers. 

While giving prominence to draftmanship, 
I never could myself agree to its pursuit to the 
detriment of the study of design, nor could I see 
the reason for postponing that important sub- 
ject to quite a late stage in the student’s 
career. 

In the second year course of the Day School 
we have started the student in that important 
branch of his future work on very conserva- 
tive lines, utilising the interest of the student 
in creating something, to deepen his studies 
of the first year, and guiding him in his first 
essays by the sure aid of the past examples of 
his art. 

If vou will look at the drawings in the 
second year, I think they will show you how 
interesting and practical the study of historical 
architecture may be made, and you will realise 
that for the preparation of these designs some- 
thing more than a surface knowledge of the 
particular phases illustrated must have been 
acquired. 

I have a particular wish to secure your sup- 
port for my successor in his important task of 
developing the equipment of the Day School. 
The liberal assistance from the Committee and 
the general body should be forthcoming in this 
matter. 

I am sure all the staff of the Architectural 
Association will hail with especial thankful- 
ness the solution of the premises problem, which 
has lain across the path of the natural develop- 
ment of the Architectural Association for so 
many years. 





Hurry up and pay off this debt, so that the 
Committee may devote themselves to the re- 
organising and equipment of the Schools, which 
should do so much for the coming generation of 
architects. 

_The Day School has doubtless been a useful 
piece of underpinning, but there has always 
seemed to me to be a top story wanting in 
our educational structure. A pretty good be- 
liever myself in Architectural Association 
methods, and fairly diligent in the classes, there 
came, all the same, a time when something 
more consecutive and thorough seemed to me 
to be essential. In my view, it need not have 
been necessary to go outside the Architectural 
Association for such further study. 

Are our young students quite satisfied to-day, 
after, Say, a year or two in the School of De- 
sign? And if they are now, will those who 
pass up from the Day School continue to find 
this school admirable as it is within its limits. 
sufficient for the completion of their training? © 

It is probably much better that the Architec- 
tural Association should finish its own students, 
affording them, on the slightest indication of 
the demand, the most advanced education that 
can be given. 

Whatever the future development may be, 
let us hope the Architectural Association will 
know how to preserve its old characteristic of 
mutual instruction, free from the isolating effect 
of systems of ‘education that separate the 
teachers and the taught into separate castes. 

In the Day School I have seen a smile on the 
faces of the class when I have touched on this 
point, but, for myself, I sincerely state that I 
have learnt much from my two years’ experi- 
ences, and I earnestly recommend some of our 


‘brilliant students to seriously consider whether 


they ought not to take their turn in our edu- 
cational work. 

You all know of the zeal of the late Arthur 
Cates, whose loss the Architectural Association 
has so much reason to regret. In the last con- 
versation I had with him this was one of the 
points he insisted upon, urging the value of 
the effort to teach others to the teacher himself. 

The Architectural Association ought to main- 
tain a very large and able staff, as the numbers 
of students passing through the schools offers 
a very considerable field of selection. ‘To those 
who dread captivity, we can reply that they 
are not asked to undergo a life sentence, and 
as to what they will get out of it, say all those 
things which are not learnt from books. 

Where it is an honour to serve, understaffing 
need never exist, and the strain of teaching 
can be immensely lightened by a liberal policy 
in this respect. i 

Intercommunication and common action on 
the part of the teaching staff will naturally de- 
velop with reorganisation in our new home, to 
the great benefit of the students and the avoid- 
ance of overlapping. 

In labouring on behalf of our young stu- 
dents, architects can find a practical solution of 
many divergencies. Pardon me this parting 
word of advice, ‘‘ retain your own opinions, but 
do not make them an excuse for holding back 
from the work.”’ 





Mr. H. P. G. Maule, the new headmaster, 
then read the following paper on the same 
subject :— 

Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen,— 
It is with very great diffidence that I find my- 
self in the position of having to say anything to 
you to-night on the subject of Day School 
Training, for the very limited experience I have 
had does not of itself entitle me to advance any 
views or opinions which I may have formed 
on the subject. I must ask you, therefore, to 
believe that it is only at the special wish of 
our friend, Mr. A. T. Bolton, that I venture 
to supplement what he has said, by empha- 
sising a few of the points which appear to me 
salient features in architectural day school 
training. With the general outline of what 
he has said I most cordially agree, and I feel 
I do not even do him justice when I tell you 
that I know the difficulty of my task in carry- 
ing on the work to be light compared to his, in 
starting it, and that in handing it over to me 
every detail, every paper, was in perfect method 
and order. 

With reference to the Architectural Associa- 
tion scheme it is necessary to bear two facts in 
mind—first, that the first year’s course consists 
in reality of only nine months’ actual work in 
the school, as three months are allowed for 
independent out-of-door study, which forms an 
important part of the student’s training. 

Secondly, that almost the most important 
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part of the training is the seco 
the student is, in ail aie las 6 
week in an office and only two days Pry . 
in the school, during which time his stud br 
the form of directed exercises in design’ T es 
obviates the charge of mere academic t _ 
5 pe f each- 
ing, as the student is brought into contact with 
the actual professional work of the day 

Now, the primary object of the Day School 
is to enable the student to acquire, durin the 
first year, such a knowledge of architectural 
drawing, of history, and of construction that 
when he goes into an office as pupil, he can 
begin at once to take advantage of what he 
will there see and learn, and thus dispense with 
that awkward period, which most of us have 
experienced, of being plunged into an office with 
none but the vaguest idea of what to learn or 
how to learn it. ; 

There is another important feature, and that 
is that the organisation and method of the 
school training should enable a student to carry 
on his own education subsequently (supple- 
mented, of course, by lectures and classes) 
with more directed method and application 
than is possible from an initial start in an office. 

Now, the amount of “‘ in-school ’’ time avail- 
able in the first year’s course—namely, actu- 
ally only nine months—seems to me to make 
it imperative that the training during that 
period should be on the broadest and simplest 
lines possible ; that the training should, in fact 
be mainly directed to teaching the student 4 
method of learning. In other words, to teach 
him to begin to learn to draw; to begin to 
learn to observe ; to begin to learn to think; 
and, above all, to endeavour to naturally fire 
and regulate his enthusiasm, and lead him to 
love his work for its own sake. 

Without this latter as a resultant of the train- 
ing, it is but labour lost so far as architectu- 
ral training is concerned, though no doubt 
much useful knowledge would be gained which 
would always be an advantage in any work 
afterwards taken up. 

The training, or rather the evolving, of an 
architect from the raw product of the public 
school, is a long and complicated process, and, 
when the shortness of the initial period, and 
amount of technical and constructive know- 
ledge that is ultimately required, is taken into 
consideration, it seems to me self-evident that 
this early period should be made broad and 
general, and, above all, not too technical. 

It must not be forgotten that, no matter 
what brains a student may have, nor how highly 
trained he may be so far as generai education 
goes, of the special subjects cf an architect’s 
calling, whether history, construction, or ele- 
mentary design, he is in almost all cases en- 
tirely ignorant. 

His mind, therefore, no matter how recep- 
tive or retentive, cannot assimilate more than 
a certain amount of new matter, and it is 
assimilation. and thought, and not an ill- 
digested assortment of facts, that really con- 
stitutes a good education. 


Drawing. 


The construction subject as inaugurated by 
Mr. Bolton seems to me the best of all methods 
for ensuring a simple and thorough grounding 
in elementary construction and materials, so 
long as the complete and direct relationship 
between materials, construction, and design 
is clearly kept before the student. A con- 
nexion which there is every reason to believe 
is sadly neglected in much of the work which 
now passes for architectural education. 

I also attach great importance to the early, 
careful, and systematic drawing: of simple full- 
size details in connexion with the construction 
subject, for an abbreviation, such as a set of 
1 scale drawings, cannot be properly under- 
stood—or drawn—unless the component parts, 
such as door and: window openings, which they 
abbreviate, are clearly understood in detail. 

In all the work done in the school, great 
care should be taken to ensure accuracy an 
clearness, and special attention should be 
directed to printing, and the value of clear and 
legible notes. on working drawings a” 
tracings. 

Observation and Thought. 

To an assembly of architects it is quite un- 
necessary to emphasise the importance of ob- 
servation or the necessity for thought. 

The eye sees what it is trained to see, and the 
eye is the greatest of all educators ; the - 
also develops its thinking faculty by knowing 
what to think about. : 

Unfortunately, the cultivation of obs 
does not apparently form part of an Englis 
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school curriculum, and though most little chil- 
dren are very observant, the habit is gener- 
ally crushed out of them long before they have 
arrived at an age when observation, and 
correct eas TO that observation, com- 
ne another. 

We eawakest the lost habit, if, unfortu- 
lost it is, should be one of the great 
aims of the training, and this awakening of 
observation, directed as it is, will surely bring 
with it the development of thought. 

Organised, logical thought, the thought that 
will eventually enable a man to design with 
peauty and build with truth, because he sees 
dearly and without confusion, can only come 
with years, but the germ can surely be planted 
and tended during the first year in the school. 

Last, but not least, 


nately, 


Enthusiasm. 


A famous writer once said that nothing was 
so catching as enthusiasm, and certainly no 
fe work should be so capable of generating 
enthusiasm as the study and practice of archi- 
tecture, but, if the early years of training are 
overburdened with dry technicalities, or with 
work too far in advance of fairly easy compre- 
hension, there is grave fear of the failure to 
awaken this divine spark, without which the 
whole structure of architectural education falls 

e ground. 
“Tod more, and I will not try your 
patience further. It seems to me that to 
English students nothing but good can come 
through laying more emphasis upon the beauty 
and seemliness of our indigenous architecture 
of all periods. , 

Probably no country in the world is at the 
present time so full of simple, strong, and 
vigorous living work, impregnated with the 
character of its people, climate, and materials. 

The individuality of each designer will be 
a process of evolution, as is he himself, and 
though this individuality must not be forgotten 
from the very first, it can scarcely be much 
developed at an early stage; but the gradual 
evolution of architectural forms, instinct with 
the character of the country and the people 
who produced them, can be insisted upon, and 
surely we in England are fortunate, not only 
in the examples which the past has bequeathed 
to us so abundantly, but also in much that the 
present is even now giving us in many 
directions. 

It seems to me, therefore, that elementary 
English architectural education such as this 
should be directed with this object in view, 
and that observation, thought, and enthusiasm 
can be best cultivated at the early stage by 
special direction towards English work, 
character and materials, for surely the interest 
of each student is more likely to be awakened, 
quickened, and developed by more detailed 
knowledge of those things which are already 
dimly familiar to him than by those which, for 
the present at least, are probably beyond his 
reach, 

In conclusion, I can only say I hope I have 
not dogmatised, or lost sight of the fact that 
my very limited experience hardly even entitles 
me to put before you what I personally con- 
ceive to be some of the essential features of 
that primary architectural education which I 
believe all members of our Association have so 
earnestly at heart. 





Mr. Maurice B. Adams, in proposing a vote 
of thanks, said he was not sure that it would 
not be better if no one said anything at all, 
because they had already had put before them 
so much that was admirable, and if they could 
but digest what they had heard it would effect 
more than any casual remarks which might 
follow. He was delighted with what Mr. 
Bolton had told them of the system carried on 
im the Day School—the very careful and 
well-thought-out scheme which had been carried 
on in this, the initial, stage of what they had 
put their hand to, i.e., a definite and more 
systematic way of bringing young men into 
the architectural profession. The scheme 
seemed to be, so far, thoroughly complete and 
eminently practical, and when he looked back 
to the days of his pupilage, and realised what 
students at that time had to do, he recognised 
What an immense stride education had made. 
‘ow, there were architects on every hand who 
biny not only qualified themselves to take pupils, 
ut in taking them they realised and did 
their duty towards them. Moreover, students 
pe? constantly having it dinned in their ears 
What the Association was doing to bring about 


a better state of things. The new departure 
which appeared to him to be made by the 
Association was that before a young man was 
articled he could go to the Day School and ascer- 
tain in a tentative way if architecture was the 
kind of work which would be congenial to 
him. Now, that was a great step in advance, 
for a boy’s father or guardian need not commit 
himself or the boy until he found out whether 
architecture was the best pursuit for that lad, 
and whether he had the necessary capabilities 
to enable him to carry it on with credit to 
himself and satisfaction to others. That was 
a great advantage, for there were still some 
wretched advertisements touting for pupils, even 
in remote parts of the country where there could 
ibe no proper means of educating boys in archi- 
jtecture, and people fell into these traps and sent 
their lads to such places, and goodness only 
knew ‘what became of them in the future. 
hat the Association was teaching students in an 
lefficient way would gradually become known, 
and the public would gradually get to know 
that there was a better way now of teaching 
jarchitectural students. than used to prevail. 
He was extremely gratified that this very prac- 
tical step had been taken to enable a student 
'to realise whether he was fit for the work 
before him. He had had intending pupils 
brought to him, but he had never taken a pupil, 
because he felt the responsibility of doing so was 
too serious. What usually induced a parent to 
put his son to architecture was the taste the 
boy possibly might show for drawing; but the 
drawings that such youths did were usually pre- 
pared in some art school, and showed that the 
lad had little notion of the things he drew. 
‘Such a boy was often put into an office for a 
‘month or so to see if he liked the work, but 
beyond becoming acquainted with the other 
fellows there, the opportunity thus afforded was 
not sufficient to enable him to ascertain 
whether he liked architectural work or not. 
At the Day School of the Association a student 
worked for a year, and probably he would get 
ito feel some enthusiasm for his work—an en- 
thusiasm which would probably never have 
been acquired in an office, for there, too often, 
he was made to copy letters, make tracings, 
or copy drawings, and evento run errands. 
In the Association School the student’s 
time was profitably occupied. Architects 
‘could not be manufactured, but no better way, 
he thought, could’ be devised for producing 
them than that practised in the Day School. 
‘He was entirely in agreement with the: idea 
jof not departing from the old system, which 
the remembered so well; i.e., that of mutual 
‘instruction. ‘ It was‘a grand idea to get young 
imen to teach young ‘men. Old teachers, as 
i‘* heavy fathers,’’ were apt to crush the enthu- 
isiasm of aspiring students, and young men 
who had not long been engaged in practice, 
and who were nearer the ages of the stu- 
dents, were generally the men best able to pro- 
‘duce the best results. Mr. Bolton spoke in rather 
a disparaging way of the manner in which 
young people were not taught to observe in 
ordinary schools. He thought that the lecturer 
hardly aid justice to the high-school system, 
and particularly the system which started with 
kindergarten work. There the child was 
taught to observe and handle things and ask 
questions, and the system thus begun was an 
admirable one. In his student days boys had 
to learn a lot of hard facts and dry points, and 
their education was more or less a system of 
cram. Now it was quite different, for the 
student was taught to observe and enquire, 
so that he rather thought Mr. Bolton had 
done a slight injustice to the better system 
of teaching young people to realise and think. 
In the future of the Day School there would 
be an extraordinary development, of which we 
had but little conception at the present time. 
If they went on in the manner they had com- 
menced, and under the enthusiastic auspices 
of so many old friends of the Association, he 
was sure they would: be proceeding in the right 
direction, and produce: results which would 
even surpass their present expectations. 

Mr. A. M. Watson, in seconding the vote of 
thanks; said’ he had expected some of the older 
men to be present to defend the system of office 
pupilage as against the school system which 
had been inaugurated by the Association. When 
one compared the work done by the Day School 
students in the first year with work which a 
pupil did in the same time in an office, one 
saw that the office system was not in it. A 
man who had had any experience of office work 
would hardly think it possible for pupils to be 
producing this kind of work unless the master 





had next to no practice. If he had any practice 


the student was generally engaged in helping 
him in his office work, and there was no oppor- 
tunity of preparing such studies as one saw 
round the walls that evening. He had had the 
privilege in the Evening School of the Asso- 
ciation of coming into contact with some of 
the Day School students in their second year, 
and he had observed that they were in a very 
healthy state of curiosity, and that was a great 
thing, because a man could not have curiosity 
about a subject unless he was interested in 
it. If a man were not interested in a subject 
he would not be curious about it, and so he 
came to the conclusion that the Day School 
was carrying on the traditions of the founders 
of the Architectural Association classes, and 
that was that the line between teachers and 
taught, if marked at all, was very indistinctly 
marked. All were engaged in research and 
exploration, andthe best teacher was himself 
learning and the best student was teaching ; 
and if there was any difference between teacher 
and student it was this, i.e., the teacher 
‘was exploring just a little bit further 
ahead than the best student jin his class, and 
‘perhaps a good deal further ahead than the 
youngest and dullest student ; but because he 
was far ahead of the dullest and youngest stu- 
dent, he must not deprive that student of the 
pleasure of thinking out things for himself, and 
he should take the student deliberately through 
the country he himself had already explored— 
should put the student in the way of satisfying 
his own curiosity, so that the student should 
have the satisfaction of finding out for himself 
the solution of the problem his mind was at 
work on. Mr. Bolton had alluded to the 
possible lacking of a top story in the scheme of 
the Association, and he (the speaker) took him 
to mean a story in which the budding architec- 
tural genius, the future Sir Christopher Wren, 
should be provided for. It seemed to him that 
that provision was at hand if members of the 
profession would only co-operate with teachers. 
Wren himself, when he was past thirty years 
of age, attended an architectural day school ; 
and he called it, in a letter about it, ‘‘ a school 
of architecture, the best: probably at this, day 
iin Europe.’? Those words were written in the 
year 1665, and that school was the scaffolding’ 
‘which surrounded the buildings of the Louvre in 
Paris, where Wren said that he spent days and 
weeks ‘‘ prying into trades and arts.” It 
seemed to him (the speaker) that’ we have the 
making of such a school in London. Some 
jof the members of the Association were 
icarrying out large buildings, and _ those 
'buildings were often fine places for students 
to go to in the day time and see ‘how 
‘men worked and how buildings were put 
together and constructed. Of course, the Asso- 
ciation did something of the kind now, but 
‘they had only been able to visit buildings on 
Saturday afternoons, when workmen were not 
carrying on work, and it would be a good thing 
,if architects would put in an additional clause 
|in their contracts to the effect that notice of 
the work should be given not only to the Dis- 
‘trict Surveyor and the local authorities, but also 
‘to the staff of the Architectural Association, so 
| that the students in the school should be able to 
| study the building on certain days in-the week. 


. He did not think that students would be found 
.to be in‘the way, and if-members of the Asso- 


ciation who were directing building operations 
in London would co-operate in this way, it 
would result in the Day School becoming 
unique, for no other school in London could 
then compare with it. 

Mr. G. H. Jenkins said they must all be 
grateful to Messrs. Bolton and: Maule for their 
explanation, but he might ask whether they 
were satisfied with the educational. scheme 
now started. ‘Was it -really the best that 
could be obtained? They» knew that in 
Germany there*was a four-years’ course ina 
technical school which was much larger than 
any school we had in England. That school 
took the student from the finish of his 


general education to the time when he 
could enter upon a practice of his’ own. 
That was only possible after .a scholar 
had had a_ perfectly sound secondary 


education, and it appeared to him that one 
point in which the Association Day Schooi 
curriculum was lacking was the fact that there 
was no test at the commencement: as_ to 
whether the student was. grounded -in such 
items of secondary education as all ought to 
possess who wanted to become architects. 


Would it not ‘be well if there were an examina- 
tion ‘held to « discover if the student had a 


subjects which it was necessary that he should 
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know before he started to set out the ‘‘Orders,”’ 
and to take up other subjects which the Day 
School taught ? No doubt the system was a gocd 
one, but when we saw that the student was 
taken in one year through the whole history 
of architecture, through the whole of building 
construction, and in the second year devoted 
himself principally to design, one wondered 
whether the knowledge acquired by the 
student was sufficient to justify the course 
which had been pursued. Was not the student 
attempting too much? He knew a Day School 
pupil, and he was sorry to say that he did 
not find that student’s knowledge was of the 
depth and profundity which one might have 
expected. The student did not seem to be 
acquainted with that general knowledge with 
which he ought to be possessed. It seemed 
necessary to have a course which would be 
longer and more sustained, so that the students 
would have some opportunity of acquiring a 
general knowledge of his profession. One 
hoped that the Association would in time be 
able to add another year to the course of 
training, so that the student at the commence- 
ment would spend ‘more time on the elementary 
subjects. He did not see how the student 
could expect to learn freehand, elementary 
perspective, drawing from models and casts, 
elementary construction, history of archi- 
tecture and other subjects in one year, and he 
hoped they did not look upon the Day School 
as the best that could be done, especially 
seeing what was being carried out in Germany 
and America. He hoped they looked upon it 
as an initial idea, which would be developed 
as years went on in a more thorough school of 
architecture than was possessed at present. 

Mr. Max Clarke said he spent nearly all his 
pupilage time in sticking photographs into a 
large volume. In reference to what the last 
speaker had said, it did not seem to make 
much difference whether a boy started by learn- 
ing geometry, or how to draw out the orders, 
if he had made up his mind to become an 
architect and had a sufficient amount of brains. 
Of course, without that initial determination, 
a young man might just as well never begin 
at all, for preparation for the work was a fear- 
ful labour at any time, and the ability to draw 
was but a trifle compared to what a student 
had to learn. The chief assistant in the office 
in which he was as a pupil, told him that one 
had to pay for all the information one got, but 
in those days there were not many ways of 
getting knowledge even by paying for it; a 
student had to find things out for himself. 
Now, of course, students were far better off in 
that respect. He did not think it was instilled 
into a student sufficiently that in addition to 
being an architect it was most desirable that 
he should be a gentleman. They had heard 
something about architectural traps. Such 
a thing should not be possible, and an archi- 
tect should never be guilty of setting an archi- 
tectural trap for either clients, opponents, or 
pupils, and that was a point he wished to em- 
phasise. If a man were not a gentleman he 
would never be a good architect ; he might be 
able to draw, but he would never be able to con- 
duct the multifarious duties which an architect 
had to deal with unless he was absolutely up- 
right and straightforward ; and that should be 
inculeated at the school as much as the impor- 
tance of such matters as learning to draw. 
Recently he met a young man who had been 
drawing a door, at an institution where young 
men were taught building construction, etc., 
and when he questioned that student about 
what he had been drawing, the young 
man showed a complete ignorance about 
the subject. Again, at some baths re- 
cently, he saw from his room, through 
the panels of the door, the people walk- 
ing along the passage. He then found that 
the panels in places had not béen rebated into 
the stiles and rails, and were about $ in. 
short of them, and were fixed on to the mould- 
ings, and the mouldings on to the stiles and 
rails. He could only conclude that the work 
had been carried out in the office em- 
ploying the above-mentioned student. Mr. 
Bolton and Mr. Maule were doing their 
best to educate present-day students, and 
ifthe system was not the best, time would 
soon produce something better. In any case, 
it was only fair to give it a trial. If students 
chose to work, they now had advantages which 
had never before been offered them in this 
country. 

The President said he was sure they would all 
agree that the papers which Messrs. Bolton 
and Maule had given them were of the very 


‘ 


greatest interest. Mr. Bolton’s review or ex- 
planation of the course through which the stu- 
dents were taken was extremely interesting, 
and confirmed one’s previous admiration of the 
way in which Mr. Bolton initiated the course. 
He had very little hesitation in saying that no 
other member of the Association could have 
started the Day School on such an excellent 
basis as had Mr. Bolton, and no student who 
had gone through the course described could 
fail to have gained a very great amount of 
knowledge unless he were hopelessly stupid. 
Now, as Mr. Jenkins said, it might be a very 
superficial knowledge, but he could not help 
thinking that that was so because it was given 
in a more or less superficial way, and he took 
it that the idea, at all events, in the present 
stage of the scheme, was not to make an archi- 
tect at all ; it was simply to give a lad a general 
knowledge which would enable him to educate 
himself afterwards and to take advantage of 
such education as was to be found in the office. 
It would be ridiculous to think that they could 
educate an architect in a year’s course ; it could 
not be done. It was only the means of giving 
a start on the right lines. There was no doubt 
that three-quarters of what the student heard 
in lectures would be forgotten, but the part 
which remained would be of the greatest use 
to him. In listening to Mr. Bolton’s descrip- 
tion of the course, he was very much interested 
in the method of teaching construction, which 
seemed to him to be a great improvement on 
the methods which had previously been in vogue. 
At the present time there were amongst them 
a great number of architects, and so-called 
authorities on education, in whose minds there 
was a tendency rather to magnify the study of 
construction out of its proper proportion. 
Twenty years ago, or perhaps a little more, 
it was rather the fashion amongst the more 
advanced architects of those days to minimise 
the value of construction altogether, and to say 
the study of design and the art side of archi- 
tecture was the most important, and that con- 
struction was a matter for the surveyor and 
builder, and not for the architect. Now the 
pendulum seemed to have swung in the other 
direction, and he had heard it freely expressed 
that the only thing to study was construction, 
and that the other things could take care of 
themselves. Both ideas seemed to be wrong. 
The only proper course was the middle course 
—that the study of design and history and 
construction should go together, and in this 
way the student would be able to study the re- 
lative value and meaning of each side of his 
art. Mr. Watson made a suggestion about 
visits to buildings in progress. Well, of course, 
that was done in the Day School now to some 
extent, although probably not to the extent 
that Mr. Watson meant. He did not think 
there was the least difficulty in arranging visits 
to almost all the buildings in progress in Lon- 
don. The Day School was in its infancy, and 
was not at all fully fledged, but he looked forward 
to the time when the course might be—and he 
had little doubt in his mind that it would be— 
extended to three or five years. He believed 
the Day School was the beginning of a 
national school of architecture, and that it 
would develop into something very much larger 
than many people imagined. With regard to 
the system of pupilage, as at present instituted 
the Day School did not interfere seriously with 
the old-time system of pupilage. We were a con- 
servative people, and were not ready to get rid of 
established ideas; but he could not say that 
there was any necessity for the retention of the 
pupilage system at all, and it was quite possible 
the day would come when there would not be 
such a thing, and when the education of archi- 
tects would be on the lines carried out in Ger- 
many, where the student could go to the school 
and study for five or six years, going through a 
complete course and coming out to practise as 
a fully qualified architect, ready to undertake 
the work of the architect. That was looking 
forward far ahead, and they would have to pro- 
ceed slowly ; but he thought they had initiated 
a course of study which in future years 
would lead to something which would be of the 
greatest importance in the education of archi- 
tects. 

The vote of thanks was then very heartily 
agreed to. " 

Mr. A. T. Bolton, in reply, said he was rather 
glad that Mr. Jenkins had made the remarks 
he did, because that represented the point of 
view against which the paper was, to a large 
extent, directed. Mr. Jenkins had, he feared, 
entirely failed to understand what the object 
aimed at in the papers was, and their intention. 








tlt Ts 
The suggestion that there should : 
nation of students when they weotony on 
School was out of the question, for such an io 
amination as he proposed was precisely ‘waa 
they wanted to avoid. In English secondary 
education, of course there were many thin “ 
which, as his paper indicated, the public schools 
ought to teach but did not, and at the Day 
School they knew from experience the know. 
ledge with which the students came to them 
and what it was desirable they should be taught’ 
The difficulty was to get the public schools to 
teach subjects which the students should know 
before they came to the Day School at all, Mr 
Jenkins had _ not, apparently, understood 
that the object in the first year’s course 


of this Day School was not that the 
student should be made well acquainted 
with all the elementary facts connected 


with architecture, but that he should be 
taught to get hold of the main idea of the 
historical development of architecture, and at 
the same time be given a sound training in 
geometrical drawing. If any architectural 
office in London would send round a young man 
who in his first year had been able to prepare 
such drawings as those shown that evening 
and was able to answer a cross-fire of questions 
from the Day School men on his drawings, 
they would forthwith present him with a putty 
nedal. His idea was that no office in 
London could produce a student who in a 
year was able to show such a quality and 
amount of work as some of the Day School 
students had done. A speaker had referred to 
the attention a pupil received in an office. 
{iow was it possible for any principal to give 
to his pupils the attention young men received 
at the Day School of the Association? In the 
Day School there had been three rooms, and in 
2ach room there was one assistant, with, at the 
nost, nine or ten students. No student was 
checked in asking questions, and many hours 
were spent over each of them. As master he 
ased to make it a point to go round and ask 
studenfs questions to see whether they under- 
stood what they were drawing, a point which 
could easily be seen from the work itself. They 
did not pretend that a student was, after the 
course, more than prepared to profit by his 
articles and by the work which would be open 
to him in the Evening School. Mr. Jenkins, 
who assisted in the Evening School, apparently 
found: that he had his duties to perform. A 
student from the Day School might very likely 
not know certain things which he ough*t to have 
known, and it was certainly Mr. Jenkins’ busi- 
ness to teach that student those things 
if the student were a_night-school student. 
Mr. Jenkins had, however, no right to com- 
plain of the Day School because of the 
shortcomings of the public or private schools. 
Possibly, if the student referred to by Mr. 
Jenkins came back from the Evening School 
to the Day School they would have no difficulty 
in finding cause for complaining to Mr. 
Jenkins. 

Mr. Jenkins: The student is not in the 
Evening School. : 

Well, that did not seem to help Mr. Jenkins 
case very much. Fortunately no complaints 
had ever before reached them ; on the contrary. 
architects they all knew by name had expressed 
their satisfaction with the pupils sent to them. 
Architects receiving pupils might help them by 
seeing that their pupils attended the second 
year course, and by taking an interest in their 
doing so. _It was unsatisfactory for the school 
where students omitted this second year work. 
He was acquainted with Continental methods, 
and he did not think that the Ecole system— 
which was finer than the German system—was 
adapted to the requirements of this country, 
and there were many reasons why that was so. 
Those of them who had read the article by a 
Frenchman in the Architectural Review would, 
he felt sure (and especially if they read between 
the lines to understand it in an everyday 
light), see how unsuitable the system would 
be for this country. His idea was that the 
best results were obtained by the old system of 
pupilage, and he found that the most satis- 
factory results were obtained by students in 
the second year who were in architects’ oftices. 
Students got in an office where work was 
carried on and paid for, an incentive to work 
and persevere, for they found that they must 
prove their value. A man who came from 4 
school where a purely academic training Was 
given, and where this incentive was absent, 
would, generally speaking, not do as well. The 
Association Day School system, with the Even- 
ing School and the office open to a student, gave 
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the best results, he thought. Of course, the 
ctudent must work hard, and three-parts of the 
work of preparation for his career must be done 
by himself. Good as a teacher might be, the 
result did not rest with him so much as with 
the student. He was much obliged to his 
friend, Mr. Watson, who was one of the lectu- 
vers in the Evening School, which carried on 
the teaching commenced in the Day School. 
Mr. Watson’s subject was English medizval 
architecture, and he went over the ground 
‘, about three months—a length of time 
which they could not give to it in the Day 
school. He thought, however, that Mr. 
Watson would rather have Day School 
students to lecture to than students who had 
not had such an advantage. The students’ 
time might, of course, be devoted in the Day 
School to a mere study of the four orders, and 
they might then know off-hand that the Parthe- 
non had 16 or 20 flutes to a coli:mn (whichever 
it might be ; he never remembered himself), but 
if at the end of his year the student went into 
an office where mediaeval work was being done, 
he would be unable to appreciate the various 
points connected with it, whereas by the Day 
School method the student got sufficient general 
knowledge to enable him to understand the 
general principles of the leading phases and 
stvles. They got, so to speak, and architectural 
coach-ride, and this gave them an interest in 
their office work. The Day School did not pre- 
tend to teach students all they should know, 
but they were taught enough to enable them t« 
follow up their studies in the office and or 
their own account. One student did not 
take the same interest in Classic as_ he 
did in Gothic, but in the Day School they 
insisted on the study of both, and it was hoped 
in that way to keep a man in the future free 
from stupid prejudices on the subject. Twenty 
years ago this following of one style and de- 
riding all but one sacred period still lingered, 
and was often combined with a good deal of 
conceited ignorance. The future Gothic man 
was made to realise that there was such a 
thing as the Doric order, and that it was not 
the same whether Roman or Greek. He would 
have liked to have had Mr. Max Clarke’s 
young man in the Day School. That sort of 
thing was the result of the method of teaching 
generally in vogue. When students drew a 
docr in the Day School it was not any door, 
but the particular door which belonged to a 
particular house, and the student was found to 
take a proportionate interest in it. They could 
go and see the door, they had the full sizes 
of it, and there were models of parts of door 
framing as well. That was the same with 
windows and other parts of a building. It was 
lamentable that the public schools sent out men 
whose intelligence was not awake, and in the 
Day School they had had to awaken it. If the 
public schools after seven years sent out young 
men who knew nothing about geometry, thc 
Day School could not help it, and they coul¢ 
not teach physics, mechanics, and chemistry, 
the elements of a knowledge of which a student 
ought to have acquired at the public schools. 
If the student were deficient in these matters 
the admirable lectures in the Evening School 
Were open to him, and he must make up his 
deficiencies there. He was interested in Mr. 
Watson's remarks about Sir Christopher Wren, 
and remembered the correspondence referred to. 
The Louvre, however, was very different from 
an ordinary building, and it was the fashion 
in those days, when a Royal person undertook 
to erect a big building, to summon the most 
fminent artists from different countries to pre- 
pare plans and consult on this matter. Thus 
Wren was greatly interested in meeting Bernini 
it the Louvre, where he tried to get him to 
show his plan, but he complains that he was too 
jealous. In those more leisurely days things 
ps done on the buildings which were now 
pti workshops, and the Louvre presented 
org an extraordinary scene of artistic 
ve? 5 He thought that work on buildings 
tion come to students rather late, when they 
oo developed, but he entirely agreed 
reid ed architect before he practised shoud 
pn ae experience as a clerk of works. That 
he _— essential. Visits to a building were 
the site ~~ thing as constant residence on 
pn ame hat architects required was a 
& Sone ar bv that which engineers had— 
Amin oho —_ ent engineers on the works. 
to end got — _ a building from beginning 
apy. te now about building work 
Binetice monte no visiting or even workshop 
Day Sch + teach him. He hoped that the 
would eee before po went into.practice 

1% months at least on some build- 





ing, and regard it as part of their education. 
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This, however, was not the 
Mr. Watson had surmised. 
Mr. H. P. G. Maule also replied. Mr. Adams 
had referred to high-school training, but Mr. 
Bolton and he (the speaker) had referred to 
public-school training, which was a very differ- 
ent thing, unfortunately. Then Mr. Watson re- 
ferred to visits to buildings in course of erec- 
tion. The previous day the day-school students 
went to a building being erected, instead of dis- 
cussing the dry details of such matters as foot- 
ings and damp courses. It was one of Mr. 
Bolton’s own buildings, and the following 
morning the students had to answer a 
number of questions which he (the speaker) 
had prepared arising out of the visit of 


top story,’’ as 


the previous day. The students’ were 
asked to state what they had _ seen 
and to illustrate their replies by sketches. 


He thought that answered Mr. Watson’s ques- 
{ion. Mr. Bolton inaugurated that system, 
and a definite course of visits had been ar- 
ranged to museums and buildings in course 
of erection. Mr. Jenkins referred to the Ger- 
man course. He (the speaker) recently had 
the advantage of meeting a lot of young Ameri- 
can architects, and was told about the train- 
ing they received, which was similar to that 
given in Germany, where they had a regular 
academic course of four or five years, and 
students finally passed out of the school ready 
to take positions as architectural assistants 
or to start as architects on their own account. 
He had had the advantage of speaking to one 
student who was twenty-five years of age. He 
had been working for five years in the Boston 
School of Technology, and he was now going 
to take a position as architect in an office of 
his own. That student had had no experience 
whatever of any practical sort, and he (the 
speaker) thought that the system that had 
been inaugurated in connexion’ with the 
Architectural Association was _ preferable, 
and he thought that they would agree 
with him when they saw, as_ they had 
that evening, some of the work which had 
been carried out by students who had only been 
with them a short time. He thought that ex- 
ample ought to make them pause before they 
thought of embarking on a truly academic 
course. With regard to what Mr. Max Clark 
said about the drawing of a door by a student, 
the point was interesting to him because a stu- 
dent in the day class was set to draw out a 
door with a model before him, and so there 
was no excuse for any student not to know 
how the panels were put together. He did not 
think the boy referred to by Mr. Max Clark 
could be a Day School boy, for with the method 
practised there was no excuse for a student not 
understanding such matters. Then, as to 
what Mr. Jenkins had said about students being 
examined when they first entered the Day 
School. An examination was not wanted at 
all; but there was a sort of examination, for 
when the student came, or his parents brought 
him, the practice was to find out what kind of 
a training he had had. If it was discovered 
that the student had had a classical training, 
and was deficient in knowledge of such matters 
as geometry or Euclid, it was impossible to send 
him back. So what was to be done in the cir- 
cumstances? But sometimes a boy was sent 
back. He had a boy of sixteen brought to him 
recently who was particularly well grounded in 
many ways, but he seemed to be too young to 
enter the school, and it appeared to be pre- 
ferable to give him the advantage of another 
year of general training before he entered the 
Day School, and so he was sent back, although 
he had a much better general knowledge than 
many ordinary students who had left public 
schools. It was impossible in some cases to 
do as they had done in this case, although the 
student might be deficient in some of the points 
which were essential in the training of an 
architect. 

The Chairman said that the conversazione 
would be held at the Gallery of the Royal 
Testitute of Painters in Water Colours on 
Wednesday, the 28th inst ; tickets, 3s. 6d. single. 
and 5s. 6d. double. He also announced that 
the next ordinary meeting would be held on 
November 6, when a paper would be read by 
Mr. C. A. Nicholson on ‘‘ Modern Churches.”’ 

The meeting then terminated. 


—_—— 





MEMORIAL WINDOW, UBLEY, BRISTOL.—A 
stained-glass memorial window was recently de- 
dicated at Ubley Church, Bristol. The work 


has been Carried out by Messrs. Joseph Bell 
and Son, of Bristol. 





HOLBORN TO STRAND IMPROVEMENT. 


THE Improvements Committee of the London 
County Council brought up the following 
Report at the meeting of the Council on Tues- 
day :— 

**, . . As stated in our former report, the 
Holborn to the Strand improvement now being 
carried out by the Council received the sanction 
of Parliament by the London County Council 
(Improvements) Act, 1899, and it will be within 
the recollection of the Council that before the 
scheme as submitted to Parliament was approved 
by the Council, we consulted the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, with the result that the 
scheme which was finally adopted by the Coun- 
cil was one which embraced the suggestions 
made by the Royal Institute after we had 
slightly modified the Institute’s plan in order to 
make the crescent road (Aldwych), connecting 
the new main street with the Strand, more sym- 
metrical. By this scheme a minimum width of 
100 ft. was to be provided for the thoroughfare 
of the Strand, as well as for the streets leading 
to Holborn, and now named Aldwych and 
Kingsway. The width of the Strand immedi- 
ately to the east of its junction with Aldwych 
at Wellington-street was proposed to be roo ft., 
and a similar width was provided for the Strand 
immediately to the west of its junction with 
Aldwych at St. Clement Danes Church. This 
width gradually increased to about 160 ft. to 
the east and also to the west of St. Mary-le- 
Strand Church, in order to provide a minimum 
width of 50 ft. for the traffic on each side of the 
church. In the large open space between the 
eastern end of the crescent site and the western 
side of St. Clement Danes Church, the Council 
agreed, on March 13, 1900, to allot to the Glad- 
stone Memorial Committee a site for the purpose 
of the monument proposed to be erected by the 
Memorial Committee. Nearly all the houses 
situated between the Strand and Aldwych have 
been acquired and demolished ; some of the land 
has been staked out and the Council has invited 
offers for building leases. 

We have had before us, however, a letter, 
dated May 21, 1903, from the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, calling attention to a letter 
which appeared in the Zzmes on May 4, 1903, 
from Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, R.A., suggesting 
a considerable amendment of the Council’s line 
for the northern frontage of the Strand between 
the two churches, with a view (a) to bringing the 
church of St. Mary-le-Strand into alignment with 
the centre of the thoroughfare, (0) to making the 
direction of the thoroughfare aim at the front 
of the church of St. Clement Danes and not at 
one corner of it, and (c) to securing for the future 
a good view of the Courts of Justice to all 
approaching that building from the Strand on 
the west. The Royal Institute has stated that, 
although in entire artistic sympathy with Mr. 
Thornycroft’s scheme, it is fully alive to the 
difficulties, financial and otherwise, in the way 
of its execution, and the Royal Institute has 
therefore suggested a modification which it 
thinks could be carried out with a comparatively 
small sacrifice of pecuniary interest, and would 
practically secure the advantages of Mr. Thorny- 
croft’s scheme. By Mr. Thornycroft’s proposal, 
the portion of the Strand between the eastern 
end of St. Mary-le-Strand Church and Aldwych 
would be widened to an average width of 150 ft. ; 
by the Royal Institute’s plan the average width 
would be about 120 ft. The Royal Institute has 
contended that by carrying out its plan a better 
view would be afforded of both churches from 
either end, and also of the Law Courts, and the 
apparent narrowing of the Strand at the point 
in question would be obviated, and that, al- 
though the eastern end of the crescent site would 
not be entirely symmetrical with the western 
end, this would be observable only on paper, and 
would not be seen when the actual work was 
carried out. The Royal Institute has also 
pointed out that by further widening the Strand 
in the manner suggested the sharp corner at the 
eastern end of the crescent site, as contemplated 
by the Council’s plan, would be avoided. 

We have also had before us a letter from the 
Royal Academy of Arts suggesting that the 
fullest consideration should be given to Mr. 
Thornycroft’s proposal, and a memorial from the 
Further Strand Improvement Committee, for- 
warding a plan showing an amended line sug- 
gested by that committee, the line being some- 
what similar to the one originally proposed by 
Mr. Thornycroft, and providing an average 
width for the Strand of about 155 ft. In their 
memorial the Further Strand Improvement 
Committee contend that by their plan (a) the 
Strand would take its natural course direct to the 
Law Courts and Fleet-street; (4) the Church of 
St. Mary-le-Strand would be brought into align- 
ment with the thoroughfare; (c) an island pave- 
ment would be provided where trees might be 
planted and seats placed in one of the busiest 
thoroughfares in London; (d) that while the 
building frontage would be reduced the value 
per foot of the remaining frontage would be in- 
creased by the widening of the thoroughfare; 
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and (e) that the proposal has the support of 
several of' the Metropolitan Borough Councils 
who have had before them the memorial in 
question. 

Upon feceiving the letter from the Royal 
Institute, we were impressed with the importance 
of the suggestions made, and we accordingly in- 
vited certain of its representatives and also Mr. 
Thornycroft to meet us on the site, in order that 
they might fully explain their proposals to us, 
and we have since had before us a plan submitted 
by the Royal Institute showing definitely the 
scheme which it now proposes. 

For the information of the Council we have 
caused a cartoon plan to be prepared and 
to be hung in the Council chamber, show- 


ing, by black lines, the scheme as_ con- 
templated by the Council; by dotted 
blue lines the considerable modification 


originally suggested by Mr. Thornycroft in his 
letter to the Zimes; by yellow lines and dotted 
yellow lines the scheme put forward by the Fur- 
ther Strand Improvement Committee, which is 
somewhat similar to the one originally suggested 
by Mr. Thornycroft; by red lines the proposal 
now. made by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects; and by green lines a suggestion laid 
before us by the Council’s superintending archi- 
tect, by which plan the aggregate width of the 
Strand would be 115 ft. It is right to state that 
Mr. Thornycroft at his interview with us has 
expressed himself as being generally in accord 
with the proposal now made by the Royal Insti- 
tute. 

If the modification originally suggested by 
Mr. Thornycroft, and shown by dotted blue lines 
on the cartoon plan, were carried out, it would 
necessitate the addition to the public way of the 
Strand and Aldwych of land which would other- 
wise be let for building purposes and is valued 
by the Council’s valuer at 350,000/, to which 
must be added the cost of altering the existing 
vaults, paving, etc., estimated at 10,000/., 
making a total of 360,000/.; the loss of recoup- 
ment if the Council were to adopt the plan sub- 
mitted by the Further Strand Improvement 
Committee, shown by yellow lines on the plan, 
would be 239,400/. for land and 10.0002. for 
works, making a total of 249,400/.; the loss of 
recoupment if the Council were to adopt the 
amendment suggested by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, as shown by red lines upon 
the plan and now accepted by Mr. Thornycroft, 
is estimated at 70,000/ for land surrendered and 
4,000/. for alteration of vaults, paving, etc., 
making a total of 74,0007; while the loss to the 
Council, if the suggestion made by the Council’s 
superintending architect, and shown by green 
lines on the cartoon plan, ‘were adopted, is esti- 
mated at 59,0002. for land and 4,o000/. for vaults, 
paving, etc,, making a total of 63,0007. In 
order that these figures and also the loss in rates 
by the adoption of _any one of the four schemes 
may be fully understood we give the following 
table ;— 


has been widened, at the cost of the Council, 
to 80 ft., and the same width has been adopted 
for the improvement at the portion of the Strand 
east of the Hotel Cecil and opposite Beaufort- 
buildings, now being undertaken by the West- 
minster City Council, with a contribution from 
the Council. It will be apparent, therefore, 
that, while the portion of the Strand between 
Wellington-street and the Law Courts will pre- 
sently be relieved of a large amount of traffic 
which at present passes along it, the Council is 
providing a width of street far in excess of that 
which has been adopted for other portions of the 
same. line of thoroughfare. Moreover, the width 
of 100 ft. is considerably in excess of that gener- 
ally adopted for street improvements in the past. 
During the 33 years of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works the average width adopted for main 
thoroughfares was 60ft., which in our opinion 
was in some cases not sufficient. Charing-cross- 
road and Shaftesbury-avenue should, we think, 
have been made more than 60 ft. wide; but there 
is a very considerable difference between the 
60 ft. provided for those thoroughfares and the 
100 ft. to which the Council has widened the 
Strand at that part which shortly will be relieved 
of some of the traffic. Very few streets con- 
structed by the Board were as wide as 8oft., 
and the only thoroughfares which exceeded that 
width (80 ft.) were Northumberland-avenue 
(go ft.) and the Victoria-embankment (100 ft.). 
The Council when effecting county improve- 
ments has, whenever possible, adopted a width 
of 70 ft. and 80ft. With these facts before us, 
it appears that any proposal for increasing the 
width of rooft. for the portion of the Strand 
between Wellington-street and the Law Courts 
cannot be made merely on the ground of meet- 
ing the needs of the traffic, but must partake 
almost entirely of the nature of an esthetic pro- 
posal, the chief argument in support of the pro- 
posal being to secure better architectural effect | 
by bringing into greater prominence the church | 
of St. Mary-le-Strand and the Law Courts. We} 
have not yet been convinced that by throwing! 
open to view various portions of the Law 


Courts. buildings the architectural effect in 
the Strand would be considerably en-' 
hanced; but, whether this would be so; 


or not, we feel. that the Council would not} 
be justified in incurring so large an expenditure 
as would be involved in securing a doubtful en-' 
hancement of the architectural view in the. 
Strand. Having regard to the great width 
already provided (100 ft.), it will be possible to, 
secure under the Council’s scheme an imposing; 
effect for the buildings to be erected on the: 
northern side of the Strand. In view of all the! 
facts above stated, we have to submit the follow-; 
ing recommendations to the Council :— 
(z) That no alteration be made in the pre- 
sent northern line of frontage in the Strand 
between Wellington-street snd the Law 





Courts, as in the opinion of the Council not 
one of the proposals made offers of sufficient 
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We may remind the Council that members 
have had an opportunity of studying the ques- 
tion on the site, because we arranged for the 
erection, before the summer recess, of poles and 
boards upon the vacant land on the northern side 
of. the Strand between the two churches, the 
boards.being painted in different colours to show 
the’ several modifications suggested. 

After the most full and careful consideration of 
-all the facts, and having carefully viewed on the 
‘site of the improvement the effect of the various 
proposals made, we have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the width already provided by the 
Council for the widened Strand, namely, a mini- 
‘mum of 100 ft., is in every respect ample for the 
present and prospective traffic. It must not be 
forgotten that, when Aldwych and Kingsway are 
completed, much of the traffic passing to and 
from the new street and the southern, eastern, 
and western parts of London will not use the 
portion of the Strand between Wellington-street 
and the Law Courts; that part of the thorough- 
fare will accordingly be used almost entirely by 
the traffic passing from Fleet-street westwards 
and from the western portion of the Strand east- 
wards to Fleet-street. Fleet-street is being 
widened by the City Corporation to 60 ft., and 
the Council is contributing part of the cost. The 
portion of the Strand opposite the Hotel Cecil 


advantage to justify the Council in incurring 
the great expense which would be involved 
in increasing the already adequate width 
(100 ft.) of the portion of the thoroughfare. 
In question. 

(2) That a copy of the foregoing report, 
and the Council’s resolution thereon, be 
communicated to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, to Mr. Hamo Thorny- 
croft, and to the Further Strand Improve- 
ment Committee.” 


_ These recommendations were agreed to after 
discussion. 
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BIRMINGHAM MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART.— 
Mr. Alfred J. Dunn, A.R.I.B.A., has, on ac- 
count of pressure of work away from Birming- 
ham, resigned his lectureship in Building Con- 
struction and Drawing (elementary, advanced, 
and honours)... The committee have appointed 
as_ his successor Mr. Francis B. Andrews, 
A.R.I.B.A. Mr. Andrews is an experienced 
lecturer, and has received from the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects one of the twelve 
** Certificates of Competency to act as Building 


THE STANDARD SIZE OF BRICKs. 


WE take the following from the last 
the Journal of the Royal Institute of 
Architects :— 


‘* The following standard has been agreed 
upon between the Institute and the Brick 
Makers’ Association, and has been drafted in 
consultation with these bodies and representa- 
tives of the Institution of Civil Engineers, and 
ordered to come into force on May 1, 1904. 

The Council recommend that members should 
insert this standard in their specifications under 
the title of ‘ The R.1I.B.A. Standard Size of 
Bricks.’ 


1. The length of the brick should be double 
the width, plus the thickness of one vertical 
joint. 

2. Brickwork should measure four courses of 
bricks and four joints to a foot. 

Joints should be } in. thick and an extra 
1-16th, making 5-16ths for the bed joints to 
cover irregularities in the bricks. This gives 
a standard length of 9} in. centre to centre of 
joints. 

The bricks, laid dry, to be measured in the 
following manner :— 

(a) Eight stretchers laid square end and splay 
end in contact in a straight line to measure 
72 in. 

; (b) Eight headers laid side to side, frog up- 
wards, in a straight line to measure 35 in. 

(c) Eight bricks, the first brick frog down- 
wards and then alternately frog to frog and 
back to back, to measure 21} in. 


A margin of 1 in. less will be allowed as to 
a, and 3 in. less as to b and ¢. 

This is to apply to all classes of walling 
bricks, both machine and hand-made.” 


issue of 
British 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of this Council 
was held on Tuesday in the County Hall, Spring 
Gardens, Lord Monkswell, Chairman, pre- 
siding. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Battersea Borough Council 15,o00l. in respect 
of cost of erecting working-class dwellings ; 
Hampstead Borough Council 1,273]. for street 
lighting purposes, and 1,80ol. for erection of 


| wall at cemetery ; St. Pancras Borough Council 


23,9601. for electric light installation; and 
Woolwich Borough Council 16,o00l. for erection 
of municipal buildings. 

Tramways.—The Highways Committee re- 
commended, and it was agreed, that expendi- 


| ture on capital account of sums not exceeding 


30,5001. in all be authorised, in respect of the 
construction, for the underground conduit 
system of electrical traction of the tramway, 
authorised by the London County Tramways 
Acts, 1900, along St. John-street and St. John- 
street-road, Islington. 
Letting of the Council’s Land.—Mr. Mullins, 
Chairman of the Corporate Property Com- 
mittee, stated in answer to questions that only 
three lots of land had been sold at the recent 
sale—namely, in Southampton-row, 620l.; In 
Long-acre, 55]. ; and in Mare-street, gol. Since 
then, there had been another lot sold in Mare- 
street at gol. He had been asked what it was 
that militated against the Council’s success. 
He thought the difficulties had been greatly 
exaggerated, as the Council’s conditions were 
not more stringent than those of many of the 
large London landowners. The conditions were 
framed with a desire to raise the standard of 
architecture in London, and it was desired to 
take every advantage they could of the sites they 
had. He did not believe that there would be 
any difficulty in the matter. Negotiations — 
already been begun with the auctioneers, are 
there was every reason to believe that they wou 
bear fruit. There seemed to be distrust by the 
public of the Council’s architect acting as arbi- 
trator. “ea Ms “4 
Mr. Piggott said that all the difficulty soem 
to be due to Clause 13 in the conditions, accore- 
ing to which all questions of dispute ~~ 
be settled by the Architect to the Council. 1 : 
public seemed to dislike that, not because : 
any distrust of the architect as architect, bu 
because he was but one man. They had > 
excellent architect, but he (the speaker) woul 
not trust one man if he wished to spend a eg” 
sum of money on a site. He believed that 
Clause 13 were altered all the difficulty wou 
cease. 





Surveyor,” i 
of examinations held up to 1901. 





issued by the Institute on the result 





Mr. Robinson, Deputy Chairman, agreed 
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——— 
that Clause 13 was what was disliked in the 
conditions. k 

Mr. Emden said that the clause was usual 
in building agreements in London, and he did 
ot think that that was the cause of the diffi- 
alt? The difficulty was that the clauses were 
nore strictly enforced than was the case on 
pron large estates. The Council was inviting 
: ople to lay out large sums of money, and the 
pant ought to be read in a liberal spirit. It 
would be better for the Council to bring its 
conditions into accord with those relating to 
other London estates. Builders and | others 
wanted to be able to put up such buildings as 
chops and offices that could easily be let—not 
palaces. He agreed that the Council should 
ret a good architectural result; but it must not 


be to the detriment of the man who was going 


to build. 

Mr. Howell J. Williams asked the Chair- 
man of the Committee to bring up a Report on 
the whole subject of the conditions. What was 
objected to was the clause relating to the 
architect, i.e., ‘‘ His decision in all matters 
shall be final and binding.’’ As large sums of 
money would be locked up during a dispute 
which ‘the architect would have to decide, 
huilders could very easily be ruined if this 
clause stood. 

Mr. Burns said that the ratepayer had to be 
considered, too. If they departed from the 
principle of single arbitrament the street would 
be spoilt by a heterogeneous collection of red 
brick, terra-cotta, and other buildings. The 
dificulty in regard to letting the land was due 
toa lack of purchasing power. 

Mr. Mullins said he would bring the matter 
before the Committee, and the matter should 
be brought before the Council again. 


Street Improvement, Piccadilly.—The follow- 
ing reeommendation of the Improvements Com- 
mittee was agreed to :— 


“That, with the view of assisting the 
Council’s negotiations and endeavouring to save 
expense, application be made to Parliament in 
the Session of 1904 to enable the Council tc 
acquire compulsorily the leasehold and other 
minor interests in the shops at Walsingham 
House needed in connexion ‘with the widening 
of Piccadilly between Arlington-street and the 
(ireen Park, sanctioned by the Council on May 
26, 1903.” 


The Hackney Fire Disaster.—In reply to 
questions, Mr. IE. Smith, Chairman of the Fire 
Brigade Committee, said that in reference to 
the fatal fire in Hackney-road on Monday morn- 
ing, it was a fact that the shop was a project- 
ing one, similar to a shop close by where a 
fatal fire occurred a year ago. ‘There was no 
doubt that if a fire occurred in shops similarly 
constructed in other parts of London it would 
be almost impossible to effect a rescue, and he 
hoped the Council would try to get power to 
regulate such buildings. The wall between the 
shop and the inner room was only of lath and 
plaster. ; 

Improvement of the Strand.—The Improve- 
ments Committee recommended :—(a) That no 
alteration be made in the present Northern line 
of frontage in the Strand between Wellington- 
Street and the Law Courts, as in the opinion of 
the Council not one of the proposals made offers 
suficient advantage to justify the Council in 
incurring. the great expense which would be 
involved in increasing the already adequate 
width (100 ft.) of the portion of the thorough- 
fare in question. (b) That a copy of the fore- 
song Report, and the Council’s resolution 
thereon, be communicated to the Royal Insti- 
lute of British Architects, to Mr. Hamo Thorny- 
croft, and to the Further Strand Improvement 

cmmittee.’’ 


[The Report of the Committee is printed 
on another page. ] 


wa Beachcroft moved the insertion of the 
owing words after ‘* Architects ’? :—‘‘ With 
ion of regret that the Council, for 
nancial reasons, is unable to make any altera- 
ion in the direction proposed.” 


lo “a Collins seconded, but the amendment was 
h - The Committee's recommendations were 

then agreed to, 
Long- grove 


Asylum Foundations. — The 
Asvlums 


Committee reported as follows :— 


“ " 
under sears Committee having declined to 
this 4s oa the putting in of the foundations of 
veyor's um at the amount of the’ quantity sur- 
port th estimate—viz., 47,750/.—we have to re- 
at we invited by advertisement teriders for 








the carrying out of the work. Fourteen tenders 
were received, as follow :— 


4 . &. a, 
Joseph Howe and Co., West 

BEATUIOPIOOR 320s cctececccccncetacegs 45,694 10 9 
J. E. Johnson and Son, Leicester 47, Oo oO 
Wm. King and Son, Westminster 47,648 o o 
Charles Wall, Chelsea ............ 47,729 0 0 
Wm. Moss «nd: Co., Lough- 

borough’ 6.s.joseessarcssheacctsdo - 48,486 9 Io 
McCormick and Son, Islington... 48,870 11 o 
H. Willcock and Co., Wolver- 

RAGING DAD nic ace sanesseniantesqaced 49,725 9 8 
Kerridge and Shaw, Cambridge -50,73t 5-11 
J. Parnell and Sons, Rugby .....: 51,339 TO “0 
J. and M. Patrick, Wandsworth 52,899 o o 
Pethick Brothers, Westminster... 55,120 15 oO 
Leslie and Co., Kensington ...... 555759 0 O 


Pedrette and Co., Finsbury-park 59,827 2 11 
Stephen Kavanagh and Co., 


Surbiton’ ;..5..:..:: Wincahanyds cece 


After the fullest consideration, and in all the 
circumstances, we came to the conclusion that 
the interests of the Council would be best served 
by the acceptance of the tender of Mr. Charles 
Wall, amounting to 47,729/., which, although 
not the lowest, was less than the quantity sur- 
veyor’s estimate for the work. We have accord- 
ingly entered into a contract with Mr. Wall, and 
the same has received the approval of the Home 
Secretary.” 

Vauxhall Bridge — Superstructure. — The 
Bridges Committee reported that the following 
tenders had been received for the superstructure 
of Vauxhall Bridge :— 


60,993 11. 8 


s. d. 

Messrs. Pethick Brothers (Foreign 
PCC) | eRe Re ARE LOA ERIE SPS ee 132,073 0 O 
Ditto (Foreign steel) ............... 133,064 0 °o 
Dittor(Dritish steel)’ ;...2.5... 058.226 137,073 0 O 
A Bas@y antl SOW o.cvckidiioeceets 141,741 13 9 
DBE CV) Sei es RUM Py BR ee Seen 142,942 9 5 
Patent Shaft and Axletree Co.... 153,551 10 oO 
Heenan and Froude, Ltd. ......... 154,584 0 O 
A. Handyside and Co. ............. 158,200 II 4 
Cochrane and. Sons 5.......20s<seses 158,500 0 Oo 
RGEbY SIGE Ole sinc sasesencoatecessscss 160,360 0 oO 
Baudet, Donon, and Co............ 166,587. 9 .o 
J. Westwood and Co., Ltd. ....... 168,803 0 9 


Vereinigte Maschinenfabrik Augs- 
burg und Maschinenbaugesell- 
schaft (Steelwork only) ...... 110,771 2 6 

We are advised that the steel proposed by 
Messrs. Pethick in their lowest tenders is of such 
a kind that the chief engineer would not recom- 
mend its acceptance, and we have therefore con- 
sidered only their tender which provides for the 
use of British steel.. Messrs; Pethick propose 
that they shall have the option of choosing, as 
sub-contractors for steelwork, either the Patent 
Shaft and Axletree Company, Messrs. Handy- 
side and Co., or Sir W. Arrol and Co., Ltd. 
Of the other firms tendering, both the Patent 
Shaft and Axletree Company and Messrs, 
Handyside propose Messrs. Pethick as sub-con- 
tractors for masonry. Messrs. Fasey and Son 
have tendered for work for the Council, and Mr. 
Wall carried out the reconstruction of Highgate- 
archway, but in neither case were the works of 
such magnitude as that now in question. Messrs. 
Heenar: and Froude propose to carry out the 
whole of the work themselves. We have care- 
fully considered the tenders, and are of opinion 
that that of Messrs. Heenan and Froude should 
be accepted. We recommend : —*‘ That 
the tender of Messrs. Heenan and Froude, Ltd., 
to undertake the erection of the superstructure 
of Vauxhall Bridge for the sum of 154,5842., be 
accepted ; that the solicitor be instructed to pre- 
pare the necessary contract; and that the seal 
of the Council be affixed to the same (when 
ready).’”’ 

Mr. E. White said that the tender recom- 
mended was 22,0001. above the lowest tender 
for foreign steel and 17,0001. above the lowest 
tender for British steel.. They had a tender 
from Mr. C. Wall, of London, which was 
12,0001. below the tender recommended. He 
would say nothing about London work for 
London men, but when by giving the work to 
a London man they would save 12,000l., it did 
seem to him an astonishing thing that they 
should propose to give the work to a North 
Country firm. He moved that the tender of 
Mr. Wall be accepted. 

Mr. Torrance seconded the amendment. He 
knew of nothing which would justify the ex- 
clusion of a reputable firm whose tender was 
so much lower. 

Mr. H. Ward said he was inclined to sup- 
port the amendment, but he thought it would 
be better to refer the matter back for further 
consideration. There were few contractors who 
could do all the work themselves. and it: would 
doubtless be found that Mr. Wall would sublet 
the steel work. 

Mr. Allen said that Mr. Wall ‘had not ex- 
pressed such an intention. 

Mr. White said he had heard from Mr. Wall 





that he proposed to carry out all the work him- 
self. 

After further discussion the amendment was 
carried. 

Office of District Surveyor, West Hackney.— 
The Building Act Committee recommended :— 

(a) That so long as the premises, No. 360, 
Mare-street, Hackney, continue to be used as 
the office of the district surveyor for West Hack- 
ney, the boundaries of the districts of West 
Hackney and East Hackney (North) be so modi- 
fied as to include in the former district one-half 
of the building known as No. 360, Mare-street, 
Hackney. ; 

(6) That the Council do, under Section 141 of 
the London Building Act, 1894, approve of the 
office of the district surveyor for West Hackney 
being situated at No. 360, Mare-street, Hack- 
ney ; and that, as required by that section, notice 
of the situation of such office be given to the 
local authority. 

The recommendations were agreed to. 

The London Building Act Amendment Bill.— 
Mr. MacDonald asked the Chairman of the 
Committee, in view of the fatal fire in Hackney- 
road, what was being done in the matter of the 
amendment of the Building Act. 

Mr. Burns asked whether the Chairman was 
aware that the last fatal fire in that neighbour- 
hood was in a shop similar to the one just re- 
ferred to, and whether, seeing that nine lives 
had been lost in fires originating in forecourt 
shops, the Committee would take steps to pre- 
vent the recurrence of other fatalities. 

Captain Hemphill, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, said the Committee were proceeding as 
rapidly as possible with the work of a general 
amendment of the Building Act. In June last 
they wrote to the City Corporation, the City of 
Westminster, the Borough Councils, the Insti- 
tute of Architects, the District Surveyors’ Asso- 
ciation, the Chamber of Commerce, and other 
bodies, asking for suggestions for the amend- 
ment of the Act. The Committee had now a 
vast amount of material collected, and were 
proceeding with the necessary steps in order to 
hand over the material to the Parliamentary 
Committee for the purpose of drafting a Bill 
as soon as possible. Several valuable sugges- 
tions had been received from some of the 
Borough Councils, and the Committee hoped to 
receive suggestions from other quarters. The 
Bill which was brought forward last year dealt 
with these one-story forecourt shops, and it was 
proposed to make the roofs and partitions of 
these buildings fireproof. The Bill was not a 
perfect one, but it would have been a useful one 
on which an Act could have been framed, and 
it was regretted by the Committee that it had 
to be withdrawn. The Committee desired to 
impress on the Council the necessity for the 
amendment of the Act, both as regards pro- 
tection of life from fire, and with regard to 
other matters, and they hoped that when the 
amendments were brought forward they would 
receive a large amount of public support and 
be carried into law. Many fires had occurred in 
these shops, and the Committee thought that 
this kind of building should be discouraged as 
much as possible. 

Mr. Sankey said that the City Corporation 
was chiefly in opposition to the previous Bill. 
What was the position of the Corporation now ? 

Captain Hemphill said that the Corporation 
would not make any suggestions until they had 
a draft of the Bill before them. It would be 
much better to have their suggestions before, 
rather than after. 

The matter then dropped. 

London Squares.—Mr. Howell J. Williams 
said, in view of the advertised sale of Edward- 
square, Islington, he would like to know 
whether it was proposed to take any action in 
the matter—to save that square and other Lon- 
don squares from being built upon ? 

Captain Hemphill said the Committee had 
the matter before them. They were inclined 
to think it was a matter for the Parks Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Stuart Sankey has the following motion 
on the paper :— 

‘‘ That, in view of the growing tendency to 
offer for sale, for building purposes, squares 
and gardens in London which for many years 
have been retained as open spaces for the use 
of the frontagers, it be a further instruction to 
the Parks and Open Spaces Committee to con- 
sider and report whether Parliamentary powers 
should not be sought by the Council to secure 
that such squares and gardens should remain 
unbuilt upon, by payment, for the imposition 
of such restrictions, of fair and reasonable com- 
pénsation to the freeholders and others having 
vested interests therein.’’ 

_The Council adjourned soon after six 0’clock. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND SUR- 
vEyYorS.—The ordinary monthly meeting of the 
Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors 
was held on the 15th inst. in the Society’s 
rooms, Leopold-street, Mr. E. Holmes in the 
chair. The following gentlemen were elected 
associates :—Messrs. W. Langcock, F. H. 
Wrench, G. E. Marshall, and S. M. Gibson. 
The President (Mr. Thomas Winder) then gave 
his inaugural address. He mentioned at the 
outset of his address that the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects was again 
giving consideration to the question of registra- 
tion, and that of the Surveyors’ Institution 
had adopted alterations to their rules which 
almost amounted to making surveying a closed 
profession. Sooner or later the question would 
have to be faced both by surveyors and archi- 
tects in consequence of the action of members 
of another profession. No architect or surveyor 
of standing would dream of drawing up legal 
documents or of interfering with legal ques- 
tions, and it was greatly to be regretted that 
members of the legal profession were abandon- 
ing professional traditions and encroaching 
seriously upon the duties of the surveyor, the 
valuer, and the land agent. Large numbers 
of plans are being drawn upon legal documents, 
often most incorrectly, by irresponsible junior 
clerks in solicitors’ offices, and drawn with as 
little understanding of the meaning of the work 
as ability to make a correct plan. These plans 
were charged for, and this was unfair to clients, 
and would prove a fruitful source of litigation. 
Solicitors were also computing areas of plots, 
sub-dividing leaseholds, negotiating sales (in- 
cluding valuation), and wherever possible 
absorbing the duties and emoluments of sur- 
veyors and land agents. This was but another 
phase of the curious system by which one went 
to the draper for plumbing repairs, and to the 
chemist for stationery and literature, and it 
had been greatly stimulated by the publication 
of that most misleading publication, the 41 in. 
Ordnance Map, of which a complete set existed 
in the library of the Sheffield Law Society for 
the use of members. Perhaps the burning 
question of the day, continued the President, 
was the provision of so-called ‘‘ artisans’ 
dwellings.’’ This question would very closely 
affect their professions were it not for opinion, 
which had even found voice in the City 
Council, that the introduction of what they 
were pleased to call professionalism into the 
question was undesirable. The City Council 
recently had an opportunity of getting the 
benefit of the experience and ability of the 
whole of the Sheffield architects, but was most 
careful so to frame its conditions as to prevent 
the majority of the members from competing. 
Their members could, and would, have given 
invaluable assistance in the solution of that 
most difficult problem—the provision of a 
sanitary and convenient cottage, at the 
minimum cost, with the maximum accommo- 
dation, which would comply with the Corpora- 
tion by-laws (this was a sine qua non unless 
the City Council was building), and should 
also conform to the fads of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, one of which was that the smell 
of cooking must be confined to the kitchens. 
He had elsewhere expressed the opinion that 
the authorities were making a cruel and 
gigantic blunder in the way they were 
approaching this most difficult social problem. 
They condemned a large area of property and 
destroyed numbers of houses long before others 
were erected to take their place. This could 
only result in the poor creatures turned out 
herding in already overcrowded houses, with 
results such as he came across recently, where 
seven families were packed into one house, 
whilst the local authorities—not of Sheffield— 
were squabbling with the Local Government 
Board because the latter considered the work- 
men’s dwellings were too large for people one- 
third of whose earning would be absorbed by 
the rent of the Corporation-provided houses, 
even should they be fortunate enough to secure 
them. What were wanted, and what the 
architects of Sheffield should be encouraged to 
design, were small, well-built, inexpensive 
houses of from one to five rooms, which un- 
skilled workmen, widows, and others who earn 
a bare living wage could afford to rent. No 
one would grudge the erection of such houses, 
even if they were let at a loss, but to erect villa 
residences which ratepayers had to subsidise 
was unfair to ratepayers, to contractors, and to 
property owners, and to all but the fortunate, 





possession of them. His idea was that if 
Corporations could be induced to adopt the 
system in vogue amongst railway and water- 
works contractors, and to erect iron houses 
upon sites which at the present time were suit- 
able, they might in twenty or thirty years 
remove them and erect others on sites which 
would then be more suitable, making a hand- 
some profit out of the improved value of the old 
sites. The piling up of by-laws and Acts of 
Parliament for municipal or urban aggrandise- 
ment was a very grave menace to the city’s 
future well-being. The fact that a person who 
inadvertently or otherwise broke a by-law was 
allowed in some cases to continue to do so or 
payment of an annual fine was proof that such 
by-law was unnecessary. This was further 
proved by the fact that Corporations repeatedly 
ignored their own by-laws. To fine a working 
man for ‘‘ erecting ’’ obsolete tramcars upon his 
garden patch because they were not incom- 
bustible, and because the walls were not g in. 
thick, and to oppose the erection of corrugated 
iron buildings because the walls did not come 
up to the thickness required by the by-laws, 
was incompatible with the fact that the Cor- 
poration allowed a second story of wood to be 
put upon an existing wooden erection on its 
own market premises, and that in dangerous 
proximity to its own Corn Exchange. Again, 
when architects sent in building plans they 
knew from painful experience they must not 
step over the building line, but this rule did 
not hold good when the Tramways Committee 
were erecting tram sheds or the Highway 
Department premises for themselves. The new 
by-laws would require rooms in dwelling 
houses to be g ft. high throughout, but if the 
houses were erected by the Corporation 
7 ft. 9 in. high (for part of the rooms) became 
a sanitary height. The Council of the Society 
had given much time to the consideration of 
the education question, and had reason to hope 
that architectural education would enter into 
the curriculum of the new Sheffield University. 
The successful architect or surveyor of the 
future must be a very highly-educated man. 
The recent visit of the British Archzological 
Association to Sheffield had drawn attention to 
the rapidity with which ancient buildings were 
disappearing, and had shown how poor were 
the records which had been kept of them. 
Could not the Architects’ Society do something 
to preserve them from utter oblivion, enrich 
their library, and increase its usefulness by 
adding to it photographs and measured draw- 
ings of the few remains which were worth 
recording. The committee of the High Hazels 
Museum would accept with gratitude any 
ancient object of local interest, and they might 
assist in making a valuable collection of old 
lead hoppers, mantels, plaster work, and 
especially examples of early cast-iron work, 
of which latter beautiful examples were turned 
out by the Green Lane Works in Godfrey 
Sykes’ time, and at earlier dates.—Mr. Winder 
also gave a lecture on ‘‘ Farm Buildings.’’ He 
opened with a plea for the use of local 
materials, and gave a rapid sketch of the 
evolution of the English homestead, which he 
believed was a development of the Saxon one, 
in which the master, men, maids, and stock all 
dwelt under one roof. This was followed by 
remarks on the position of the homestead upon 
the holding, upon drainage and the water 
supply, in which he warned his hearers against 
the danger of infection to wells, etc., by the 
percolation of water through worm or mole 
holes, or through holes made by the roots of 
trees and vegetables. He said that it is usual 
for the farmer to bear the cost of the team work 
for new buildings—which is probably a survival 
of the old boon-team service—a feudal service 
which was not altogether obsolete when he 
entered the service of the Duke of Norfolk, 
thirty years since. The best arrangement of 
the various buildings with their respective posi- 
tions on the homestead was then considered, 
together with the most suitable materials for 
their construction. The lecturer drew the 
attention of his audience to the anomaly of the 
use of the same by-laws as to air space and 
ventilation for cowhouses situate in the slums 
of a city and for those on our bieak Derbyshire 
and Yorkshire hills. He said the pigeon cote 
was not now obtaining the attention it 
deserved, and that where a large cote was 
found upon a seventeenth-century homestead, 
that homestead would probably prove to have 
been the Manor House, and gave as examples 
of this Kimberworth, The Grange, Hesley 
Hall, Handsworth, etc.—The lecture was illus- 


and generally far from needy, few who get | trated by slides made by Mr. E. Claude Skill, 
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and by others lent by Mr. J. R. Wi , 

were shown by Mr. J. "Maltnaae ae ~ 
motion of Mr. Gibbs, seconded by Mr. J. Smith, 
and supported by Messrs. E. Holmes, H L. 
Paterson, and others, a hearty vote of thank 
was accorded to the President for his addr : 
and lecture. a 


a a | 
—— 


SZllustrations., 


A PRELIMINARY IDEA FOR LIVER. 
POOL CATHEDRAL. 


MHIS design was submitted in the pre- 
wy «liminary qualifying competition. ; 

Owing to the known predilection of 
the Committee in favour of the more stereotyped 
and orthodox Gothic, the uncertainty at the time 
this idea was thought out as to who the assessors 
would be, and the greater uncertainty as to 
the final result, the preliminary design was not 
worked out as thoroughly as it would have been 
under other and more favourable circumstances, 

The governing idea was the seating of a very 
large congregation within both sight and hear- 
ing of the preacher. About 3,500 could be ac- 
commodated under the octagon, the galleries 
over the entrances to same, the transepts on the 
diagonals, etc. The distance from the pulpit 
to those comparatively few furthest away being 
about 150 ft. 

The clear span of the nave and chancel is 
62 ft., between the main walls of nave gz ft., 
low aisles 13 ft. wide. The height of the 
columns too ft., and to the apex of groining 
122 ft. The diameter of the octagon is 121 ft., 
and on the diagonals 123 ft. 

A. H. Skipwortn. 














RECTORY, DONHEAD ST. ANDREWS’, 
WILTS. 

Tuts house was built some years ago from 
the design of Mr. C. E. Ponting, of Marl- 
borough. 

The house is situated on a hill overlooking 
the valley in which lies the village, and has a 
good view of the Downs. It was designed for 
the walls to be entirely in stone, but exigencies 
of cost necessitated the use of red brick, with 
dressings of Bath stone. The roofs are covered 
with tiles. 

A point in the plan is a spacious hall, to be 
used as a sitting-room, with doorway giving 
access to the garden terrace. The parish-room 
shown has not been erected. 

The builders were Messrs. Estcourt and Son, 
of Gloucester. 


_ 
_—_ © 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


THE JuNIOR INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS.— 
There was a large attendance of the members 
on the 17th inst., when the Vauxhall New 
Bridge Works were opened to the visit of this 
Institution. Mr. W. CC.  Copperthwaite, 
M.Inst.C.E., Bridges Engineer, London County 
Council, who showed the party over, first went 
through the drawings, explaining all the im- 
portant features of design and the methods 
adopted in executing the work so far as it had 
proceeded. The running of the cableway 
erected for removing the old bridge and for 
building operations on the new, was demon- 
strated, an excellent bird’s-eye view of the works 
being obtained from the suspended cage in 
which the visitors were conveyed across the 
river. The new bridge will replace the old 
bridge opened in the year 1816, which was the 
first iron bridge built across the Thames. It 
consisted of nine cast-iron arches, each of 78 ft. 
span, with stone piers and abutments. W ith 
the increase of traffic the bridge, being only 
30 ft. 6 in. wide, proved too narrow, and in 
1895 the London County Council obtained an 
Act: for its re-building. The new structur?, 
when finished, will have five steel arches, built 
upon granite masonry piers and —— 
The centre span will be 149 ft. wide in t 
clear, the two intermediate spans 140 ft. i 
and the shore spans 130 ft. 6 in. respectiony 
The work at present executed consists of on 
masonry of the piers and abutments of oe 
bridge, built to a level of 9.75 ft. above U.P. 
The foundations are of concrete, carried — 
in the case of the abutments, to about 18 “4 
below O.D., and the piers about 30 ft. on 
masonry is of white Cornish granite, lai . 
courses of 2 ft. thick, and backed by © : 
concrete. The method of construction, ld 
the old bridge had been removed, was to 5U 
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dams similar to the one now visible at the 
Westminster abutment, of 14 in. by 14 in. 
tongued and grooved piles. Around these 
dams protective dolphins were placed for the 
security of the river traffic. These dolphins are 
still in existence. The foundations of the pier 
are in clay. Considerable difficulty was experi- 
enced in the case of the Westminster abutment, 
and of the pier supvorting the Westminster 
central arch on the Westminster side. In the 
latter case, When the excavation of the founda- 
tion was nearly completed the dam burst, and 
very serious difficulty was met with in its re- 
pair. It is proposed to finish the work in the 
following manner :—The abutments will be built 
of ornamental granite facing to’ the parapet 
level of the bridge, but the masonry of the piers 
will only be carried up to the springing of the 
arches. Above that level they will be finished 
in steel work, the ends of the piers being deco- 
rated with ornamental cast-iron panels. The 
steel ribs will be thirteen in number in each 
arch, and the superstructure is so arranged that 
the parapet of ornamental wrought-iron pro- 
jects over the outside ribs by means of canti- 
levers. 


—_— 





COMPETITIONS. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, EALInG.—The- Educa- 
tion Committee of the Borough of Ealing have 
commenced their labours by having a compe- 
tition for a new public elementary school among 
architects actually resident in Ealing. Six 
sets of plars have been submitted, and will pro- 
bably be exhibited shortly. The assessor ir 
the competition was Mr. Edward R. Robson, of 
Westminster. 

Lisrary, Heywoon.—The drawings received 
by the Committee in connexion with this com- 
petition have been on view in the Lecture Ha!l 
of the Technical School. The first premiated 
design was by Messrs. North and Robin, of 
London; the second by Messrs. David Bird. 
Manchester: and the third by Mr. R. J. 
McBeath, Sale, near Manchester. 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER 

BUILDING ACT. 
Tue London County Council at their meet- 
ing on Tuesday dealt with the following 
applications under the London Building Act, 
1894. The names of applicants are given 
between parentheses :— 


THE 1894 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


_Strand.—An iron and glass shelter to the new 
(raiety Theatre, Strand (Messrs. E. J. Prest and 
Co. for Messrs. E. Runtz and Ford).—Consent. 

Norwood.—Addition to the Corpus Christi 
Roman Catholic Church, Brixton-rise, to abut 
upon ‘Trent-road and Horsford-road (Messrs. 
JF. Bentley and Son).—Consent. 

Westminster.—That the application of Messrs. 
Davis and Emanuel for an extension of the 
periods within which the erection of a building 
for the Charity Organisation Society, on the site 
of Nos. 284 to 298 (even numbers only) inclusive, 
Vauxhall Bridge-road, Westminster, was re- 
quired to be commenced and completed, be 
granted.—Consent. 

Brixton.—Blocks of buildings on a site on the 
“ orth-west side of Coldharbour-lane, Brixton, 
abutting also upon Lilford-road and Kenbury- 
street (Mr. E. E. Bird for Messrs. L. Whitehead 
and Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 

wisham.—Six houses on the west side of 
tomley-road, Catford, southward of Aitken- 

toad (Messrs. Norfolk and Prior for Mr. W. 
Bailey).—Refused. 

Chelsea.t~—Tron and glass shelter over the en- 
trance to the restaurant at Harrod’s Stores on 
the west side of Basil-street, Chelsea. at the 
comer of Hans-road (Mr. C. W. Stephens for 

Harrod’s Stores, Ltd.).—Refused. 

Debt ford.—Permission to retain a wood and 
ary pediment above the shop front of Nos. 7 
and 8, The Broadway, Deptford (Messrs. Jenrick 
and Crocker).—Refused. 

- “insbury, Central.—Warehouses with one- 
sto : shops in front on the site of Nos. 1, 2, and 
- (re enwell-green, Finsbury (Mr. S. Adams 
W. H. Adams).—Refused. 
ean”: East.t+—A porch at an entrance in 
aa “street to a building in course of erection 
or a — side of South-street, and north side 
Em Outh-place, Finsburv (Messrs. Davis and 
. ag he ng G. Hill).—Refused. 

s 7orge s, Hanover-square.—A projecting 
pg rg of No. 16, Dering-street. Oxford- 

' St. George’s, Hanover-sauare (The Tayler 


Ref, yiecttic Company for Mr. R. Franks).— 


ai ceoree’s, Hanover-square.—An iton and 
8S shelter over the entrance to No. 





I7A,) 


Allington-street, St. George’s, Hanover-square 
(Messrs. G. Trollope and Son for Mr. J. Isaacs). 
—Refused. 

Wandsworth.—One-story shops upon part of 
the forecourts of Nos. 6, 7, 8, and 9, Repling- 
ham-road, Southfields, Wandsworth (Mr. T. J. 
Lynes for Mr. C. G. Spagnolette).—Refused. 


Width of Way. 


Finsbury, East.—Buildings on the site of Nos. 
35-39, Old-street, St. Luke’s, with external walls 
at less than the prescribed distance from the 
centre of the roadway of Teanby’s-buildings (Mr. 
W. E. Wallis for Messrs. H. Bates and Son).— 
Consent. 

Southwark, West.—A water-closet building on 
the north side of Clink-street, Southwark, east- 
ward of Bank End (Messrs. Deakin and 
Cameron for Mr. H. Baerselman).—Consent. 

Woolwich.t—Retention of a clubroom at the 
rear of the ‘‘ Park Tavern,”’ Park-place, Eltham, 
with external walls and with a boundary fence 
at less than the prescribed distance from the 
centre of the roadway of Back-lane (Messrs. 
Gush, Phillips, Walters, and Williams for Messrs. 
T. H. and W. St. J. Fox).—Consent. 

Brixton.t—A one-story shop upon the fore- 
court of Hebert House, Coldharbour-lane, Brix- 
ton, with external walls at less than the prescribed 
distance from the centre of the roadway of Milk- 
well-yard (Messrs. T. Laws and Son for Messrs. 
Hammond and Baker).—Refused. 


Width of Way and Line of Fronts. 


Wandsworth.t—Buildings on the north-west 
side of Greyhound-lane, Streatham, westward of 
Pathfield-road (Mr. W. Grellier for the Crooke- 
Ellison Estate).—Refused. 

Hampstead.—One-story shops upon the fore- 
courts of Nos. 3 and 5, Fairhazel-gardens, 
Hampstead, to abut also upon Coleridge-gardens 


(Mr. W. Daniell for Mr. J. Gibbs).—Refused. 


Line of Frontage and Construction. 


Bow and Bromley.—Retention of an iron and 
concrete timber drying stage at Tredegar Works 
on the south-west side of Ordell-road, Bow 
(Messrs. Perry and Co.).—Consent. 

Strand.—An iron and terra-cotta front across 
the roadway leading from the Strand to the 
Savoy Hotel extension, Strand (Mr. T. E. Coll- 
cutt for the Savoy Hotel Company, Ltd.).— 
Consent. 

Space at Rear. 


Lewisham.—A modification of the provisions 
of Section 41 of the Act with regard to open 
spaces about buildings, so far as relates to the 
proposed erection of No. 39, Ermine-road, 
Lewisham, with an irregular open space at the 
rear (Messrs. S. J. Jerrard and Sons for the 
executors of the late S. J. Jerrard).—Consent. 

St. George's, Hanover-square.—A modifica- 
tion of the provisions of Section 41 of the Act 
with regard to open spaces about buildings, so 
far as relates to the proposed erection of a bath- 
room and water-closet addition at the rear of 
No. 6, Eaton-terrace, St. George’s, Hanover- 
square (Mr. W. J. Bassett for Mrs. M. Spencer- 
Ledyard).—Consent. 


Deviation from Certified Plans. 


W hitechapel.—A deviation from the plans ap- 
proved on July 21, 1903, in respect of the erec- 
tion of a stable building on a portion of the site 
of stables at No. 76, Hanbury-street, White- 
chapel, so far as relates to a reduction in the 
height of such building and the substitution of 
a plain for an ornamental gable (Mr. P. E. 
Culverhouse).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Widening of Street. 


Hackney, South.—Houses on a site on the 
south side of Woodbine-cottages and abutting on 
the west side of a way leading out of the south 
side of Woodbine-cottages, Chatham-place, 
Hackney (Messrs. Hodson and Whitehead for 
Messrs. J. and T. G. Smith).—Consent. 

Hackney.—That an order be issued to Messrs. 
Hodson and Whitehead sanctioning the adapta- 
tion as a street for carriage traffic of a portion of 
a way leading out of the south side of Woodbine- 
cottages, Chatham-place, Hackney (Messrs. J. 
and T. G. Smith).—Consent. 


Means of Escape at Top of High Buildings. 

Strand.—Means of escape in case of fire pro- 
posed to be provided on the fifth story of Nos. 
62 to 65, Charing-cross, Strand (Mr. G. R. 
Julian for the Canadian Pacific Railway Co.).— 
Consent. 


Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 

Holborn.—An addition to the  subestation 
situate in Tower-street, Seven Dials, Holborn, 
to abut upon West-street (Mr. J. S. Highfield 
for the Metropolitan Electric Supply Company, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 


The recommendations marked + are contrary to 
the views of the local quthorities. 





COURT OF COMMON COUNCIL. 


THE usual Court of Common Council was held 
in the Guildhall on Thursday last week. 

Mr. Carl Hentschel asked if the work of re- 
laying the wood blocks in Fleet-street could not 
be continued day and night. 

The Chairman of the Streets Committee re- 
plied that the work should have been continued 
day and night, but that sometimes it was said 
= certain work could not be done during the 
night. 

The Streets Committee submitted a report on 
the proposed by-laws’ for the regulation of the 
demolition of buildings in the City, and on the 
recommendation of the committee the by-laws 
were approved, and it was agreed to submit them 
to the Local Government Board for confirmation. 

The same committee reported on a petition 
which had been received from certain occupiers 
of premises in London Wall, Circus-place, and 
Finsbury-circus, asking that wood be substituted 
for the asphalt and macadam roadways of those 
thoroughfares. The committee stated that the 
pavement of the circus was in good condition, 
and could not at present be disturbed, and that 
it was undesirable to substitute wood for asphalt 
in London Wall. They recommended, how- 
ever, that the portion of Finsbury-circus between 
Circus-place and LEast-street be paved with 
creosoted deal at a cost of 1,300/., and this was 
agreed to. . ; 

The Improvements and Finance Committee 
submitted the award of the arbitrator appointed 
in 1901, agreeably to section 6 of the City of 
London Sewers Act, 1807, certifying the amount 
to be paid out of the Consolidated Rate to the 
Mayor. Aldermen and Citizens, as trustees of 
the Bridge-House Estates, at 55,325/.. for the 
ground required for widening London Wall and 
Blomfield-street, between Albion-place and Fins- 
bury House. The committee recommended that 
an arrangement should be agreed to, whereby 
the matter would be settled for the sum of 
50.0007, including costs. _ 

Mr. Morton was of opinion that the London 
County Council should have contributed 25,0007. 
towards the cost. ' : 

The report was adopted after some discussion. 

The same committee reported that an arrange- 
ment had been come to with the London County 
Council by which that body had agreed to con- 
tribute one-half the net cost of widening 
Mansell-street. The work would be done as 
opportunities occurred. The total cost 1s esti- 
mated at 105,500/7. 

te 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. 


THE usual fortnightly meeting was held on 
Saturday last week, Sir Robert Hensley in the 
hair. 9 
: A letter was received from the Local Govern- 
ment Board authorising the expenditure of an 
additional sum of 3,468/. in the erection of Mill- 
field. ; ; 
yo Green Hospital.—The Hospitals Com- 
mittee reported that they had informed the Local 


Government Board that it was not proposed to 


proceed with the additions to this hospital during 
i inter. , 
i eeen ieaeaied Works Committee 
submitted a plan of proposed alterations at _ 
laundry of this ae The —o estimatg« 
5 Y ans were approved. 
a Ambulance Station.—The same 
committee reported that Messrs. T. W. = 
winckle and Son had prepared amended p ans 
for the provision of additional —— 
for small-pox nurses at the South-Eastern - u- 
lance Station, and recommended that the << 
be approved. This was agreed to. r ie 
amended scheme will cost only 1,600/., as 
against 2,950/. for the original scheme. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
FirE PREVENTION CONGRESS, 1903- (British 
Fire Prevention Committee.) 

THE “ MECHANICAL WorLD” POCKET DIARY, 
1904. (Emmett and Co., Manchester.) : 

THE PURIFICATION OF SEWAGE AND WATER. 
By W. J. Dibdin. F.LC., F.C.S. (The 
Sanitary Publishing Company. 21s.) 

Woop Carvinc: DESIGN AND WORKMAN- 
sHip By George Jack. (John Hogg-) 

GREAT MASTERS: 1400—1800 Reproduc- 
tions in photogravure, with text by Sir Martin 
Conway. (W. Heinemann.) 


~~ 





A CENTENARY MEMORANDUM.—Joseph Aloy- 
sius Hansom, architect, founder of the Buzlder 
and inventor of the Hansom cab, was born at 
York on October 26, 1803. He died June 20, 
1882, at 399, Fulham-road. It is not often that 
the invention of a new vehicle proves such a 
complete and permanent success as the Hansom 
cab has been. 
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Correspondence. 


THE LATE MR. H. W. BREWER. 


Sir,—In addition to the appreciative notices 
which have appeared as to this eminent artist, 
may I add that the views of London schools 
in my work on ‘‘ School Architecture,’’ pub- 
lished in 1874, were all drawn on the spot by 
him, and, in the majority of cases, were also 
transferred to the wood by him. His is a loss 
not easily replaced. 

Epwarp Rosert Rosson. 





A REMINISCENCE, 


S1r,—As a subscriber to your journal since 
1848, and having been acquainted with the late 
Mr. Brewer since 1853, when he resided in 
Hampstead, perhaps the following reminiscences 
of his association with Hampstead and its artists 
may be interesting to many of his admirers. 

At that time an association was formed called 
the Hampstead Conversazione of Arts, and an 
exhibition was held twice a year at the Assembly 
Rooms, Holly Bush-hill (now the Constitutional 
Club), and with it were associated some of the 
leading lights who resided here, and who adorned 
the artistic and architectural world during the 
last half-century—notably the late Clarkson 
Stanfield, R.A., Mr. Herbert, R.A., Professor 
Cockerell, Mr. Wardell, and other eminent men 
who have joined the majority, the then active 
and most energetic members being the late Mr. 
Geo. Stanfield and the late Mr. H. W. Brewer. 

The association and grounding with such men 
as these (with his unique mind for minutiz and 
detail) produced in the late Mr. Brewer not only 
a genius that will be difficult to replace, but also 
a generous and genial friend to many. 

Permit me, as an old contributor, to join issue 
with his many friends in sincere sympathy at his 
loss. R.I.P., but his works are left to speak. 

W. H. Watts. 





“HAIR BITUMEN.” 


Sir,—Specimens of the above sent to us by 
Messrs. Engert and Rolfe some weeks ago still 
retain an appreciable odour, so that we should 
be afraid to use the material as a sound deadener 
between rough and finished floors. 

ertain so-called ‘‘inodorous” felt (not 
Messrs. Engert and Rolfe’s) which we used 
some years ago for this purpose emits a distinct 
odour in certain states of the weather. So much 
do we distrust the inodorous qualities of this 
kind of material that we now use ordinary grey 
felt, such as is used under carpets, for a sound 
deadener between the rough and finished board- 
ing of a floor. This we find very fairly effectual, 
and less expensive and messy than wet pugging. 
HOPKINS AND WALKER. 
5, Staple Tnn, 
October o. 
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The Student’s Column. 


CONCRETE-STEEL.—XVII. 
FLOOR DESIGN. 





JO detail of modern building construc- 
tion is more intelligible than the 
ois) simple floor of concrete supported by 
steel girders and joists. | However extensive 
such a floor may be, it is readily analysed into 
units, each of which has to carry a certain defi- 
nite proportion of the total load, and the di- 
mensions of each unit are calculated by the 
simple rules governing the design of beams. 

Thus, in the case of a floor intended to carry 
a uniformly distributed load, the weight per 
square foot of the external load is first taken 
into account in settling the necessary thickness 
of each floor slab, and sufficient margin is 
allowed for the weight of concrete in the slab 
itself. The total dead load per panel so 
obtained serves as the basis of calculations by 
which the dimensions of the floor joists are 
determined, and the collective weight of slabs 
and floor joists, transmitted to the girders, 
represents the external load to be carried by the 
latter members. Their proportions are then 
calculated with due regard to the dead weight 
of the material, and the general design of the 
floor is finished, apart from practical considera- 
tions and details leading to complications of 
any kind. 

It would be perfectly easy to adopt a similar 
process in connexion with the design of con- 
crete-steel floors, but the inevitable result would 
be a very considerable excess of strength and 
consequent waste of material. 

The ordinary steel and concrete floor is so 





constructed that the concrete is practically split 
up into’ a number of detached and non- 
continuous units, none of which can’'be treated 
more favourably than as a beam supported at 
each end, or as a slab more or less efficiently 
supported along each side. Similarly, the 
steel members have to be separately considered 
as individual details. 

In a properly designed concrete-steel floor 
the conditions are quite different. Such a floor 
is really a homogeneous structure, and may be 
said to constitute a single unit, or one con- 
tinuous slab—with. stiffening ribs—extending 
throughout the whole area covered. 

As a matter of fact, however, if the steel 
skeleton of an ordinary concrete floor is effi- 
ciently filled in and covered with concrete at the 
top and bottom, a noticeable increase of strength 
is secured. This effect was observed in the 
early days of concrete-steel construction, and 
a step towards the more economical design of 
floors was made by employing T-bars instead 
of I-bars for joists, and in placing these joists 
so that the two arms of each T-bar formed a 
tension flange, situated a few inches below the 
under surface of the intervening concrete. The 
projecting parts of the joists were, of course, 
completely covered with concrete during the 
construction of the floor, and the result was a 
continuous floor slab with a number of project- 
ing beams. By adopting this type of construc- 
tion it was found that a considerable saving of 
metal could be effected, and that the thickness 
of the concrete between the beams could be 
materially reduced. Subsequent experiments, 
and experience gained in practical work, ulti- 
mately led to the development of still better de- 
signed concrete-steel floors, whose successors 
flourish so abundantly in the present day. 

Before looking into the distinctive features of 
any of the types of concrete-steel flooring at the 
disposal of the designer, we will briefly trace 
the evolution of a complete and self-contained 
floor from a collection of simple beam forms. 

In the first place, let us consider a beam of 
simple concrete in which the neutral axis is mid- 
way between the top and bottom surfaces. 

Then, in order to preserve a correct balance 
between the resistance of the compression and 
tension areas, the sectional area of concrete be- 
low the neutral axis must have ten times the 
sectional area of the concrete above the neutral 
axis, to compensate for the lower tensile 
strength of concrete as compared with its com- 
pressive strength. 

Next, let us assume that instead of increas- 
ing the area of concrete in the tension portion 
of the beam, we add steel reinforcement near 
the bottom surface. By the employment of a 
suitable proportion of metal, the resistance of 
the compression and tension areas can be ex- 
actly adjusted, and the form of the cross-section 
will be a four-sided rectangle. 

Proceeding a step further, we will assume 
that the amount of reinforcement added is 
greater than that necessary for balancing the 
tensile and compressive resistance of the two 
areas in the cross-section of the beam. In 
such a case the balance of strength can only 
be restored in one of two ways: (1) By placing 
reinforcement near the top of the beam; or 
(2) by increasing the area of concrete above the 
neutral axis. It is evident, however, that 
these two alternatives might .be combined. 
Thus, let us take a beam in which the re- 
inforcement in tension is such that, for the 
proper balancing of resistance, the concrete in 
compression must be extended in the form of 
a wide flange, giving a T shape to the cross- 
section of the beam. If we assume the further 
addition of reinforcement in the tension area 
it might be inconvenient or impracticable to 
increase the width of the compression flange, 
but a similar effect would be obtained by the 
application of reinforcing bars near the top 
of the beam. In the latter event we should 
have a combination of the two alternatives 
suggested above. © 
A little consideration will show that a very 
wide upper flange, whether of concrete alone, 
or of concrete with longitudinal rods, would 
be weak laterally, and might tend to crack or 
to break off from the main body of the beam. 
Hence, transverse reinforcement could be added 
with advantage. 

The resulting beam would consequently be 
of T section with longitudinal reinforcement 
near the bottom and a network of rods near 
the top. It is evident, then, that the general 
proportions of the beam and the width of the 
compression flange can be varied at pleasure 
for a given load by corresponding adjustment 





of the reinforcement. The latitude so given is 





of considerable value in the design of flooring 
systems. 

We will now consider the effect of employin 
beams designed in this manner as parts ay 
homogeneous floor structure. 

Let us take one floor panel, in which the 
main girders are 8 ft. apart and the transverse 
girders, or joists, are 4 ft. apart. 

We assume that by suitable adjustment of the 
reinforcement the compression flanges of the 
main girders have been made 4 ft. wide and 
say, 4 in. thick. Then, between the centres 
of two consecutive girders, spaced 8 ft. apart 
there will be an interval of only 4 ft., as each 
of the compression flanges projects 2 ft. 

Similarly, it is assumed that the top flanges of 
the joists are made 2 ft. wide. Consequently 
the interval between successive joists will only 
be 2 ft.,-as the compression flanges account 
for the other 2 ft. of the distance. 

The general result, so far, is that the floor 
panel considered is complete, with the exception 
of a series of rectangular spaces, each measur- 
ing 4 ft. by 2 ft., and the number of which de- 
pends upon the span of the panel. These spaces 
can be filled in with concrete, and the floor is 
thereby finished. It will be understood that in 
practice they would be closed concurrently with 
the formation of the top flanges of the girders 
and joists. Practically, therefore, the whole of 
the floor slab forms the compression flange of 
the connected system of beams. 

Further, assuming the top flanges to be rein- 
forced by longitudinal and transverse rods, it 
is a natural step to conclude that all these 
rods should be laid continuously from end to 
end of the span, and from side to side in the 
width of each panel. The additional cost of 
the metal would be quite inconsiderable, and the 
cost of labour would probably be reduced be- 
cause the rods would not have to be cut, and the 
number of separate pieces would be smaller. 
These rods would then occur at pre-determined 
intervals in the flanges of the girders and joists, 
and would also continue across the concrete 
filling the parts of the floor not covered 
by the previously defined widths of the flanges. 
Here we have an additional feature of strength 
due to the reinforcement of the whole of the 
floor slab by steel rods running in two direc- 
tions, and thus binding the construction still 
more firmly together. ; 

It will also be seen that in a floor designed in 
the manner here outlined, each of the joists 
acts as a stiffener for the flanges of the adjoin- 
ing girders, and that the entire structure is so 
interconnected that an exact calculation of its 
strength is practically impossible. 

But we have a further element of strength, 
arising from the action of the various spans 
after the manner of continuous beams. To 
develop this action to its fullest extent, rein- 
forcement should be applied as shown by dia- 
gram m in Fig. 31, and further strength may 
be added by the formation of concrete haunches 
on the girders and joists. are 

No one has yet developed a scientific theory 
of the strength of concrete-steel floors, and, as 
the distribution of stresses is so complicated, 
and the inter-relation of the various constitu- 
ents is so involved, that it seems unlikely that 
anything more than approximate rules will ever 
be available for the guidance of the designer. 

One result following the method of construc- 
tion outlined above, is that floors so made are 
very much stiffer than steel girder floors with 
ordinary concrete filling. In this connexion, 
it may be interesting to give the results of two 
tests conducted by the engineering department 
of the Paris and Orleans Railway Company at 
the Austerlitz and the Quai d’Orsay stations in 
Paris. 

The first test was conducted upon a concrete- 
steel floor of the Hennebique type, built in the 
electric sub-station at the Austerlitz railway 
station. It was calculated to carry 4 
machinery load of 280 Ib. per square foot, = 
clear span was 16 ft., and the floor was - 4 
jected for a width of 17 ft. toa uniformly dis- 
tributed test-load of 420 Ib. per square “e 
The resulting deflection was then found to ne 
only one-eighth of an inch, without any per- 

nanent set. r ; 
‘ With the object of comparing the resistance 
of this floor to shocks with that of steel-girder 
floors, it was subjected to severe blows jie 
falling weights, and similar tests were app’ 1e 
to a floor at the Quai d’Orsay railway station. 
The latter floor, built of steel girders and brick 
arches, was of the same span and nad been cal- 
culated for the same load as the floor at the 
Austerlitz station. 





A weight of 220 Ib. falling upon the concrete- 
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a = 
| floor from a height of 13 ft. caused a 
m vibration of one-sixteenth of an inch, 
five-sevenths of a second, whereas a 
eight of 110 Ib. falling from a height of 
rR 6 in. upon the steel and brick floor pro- 
duced vibrations measuring five-sixteenths of 
and lasting two seconds. 
e, although the weight falling upon the 
concrete-steel floor was of twice the value of 
that falling upon the brick floor, and fell from 
twice the height, the resulting deflection was 
only one-fifth of the amount recorded for the 
latter construction, and the vibrations lasted 
for only one-third of the time. 
Considering these figures in connexion with 
the dead weights of the floors—62 Ib. per 
square foot for concrete-steel and 100 Ib. for 
yee! and brick—it will be seen that a very great 
advantage is possessed by the former type of 
construction. ; ; : 
No specific mention has been made in this 
article of ties for withstanding shear, but our 
readers will, of course, understand that re- 
inforcement of this kind is equally desirable 
for beams incorporated in floors as for simple 
beams of concrete-steel. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


PoLIcE BUILDING, DUKINFIELD.—A new 
police court and offices were opened at Dukinfield 
on the 13th inst. The court has been erected by 
the County Council at a cost of 7,000/, from de- 
signs of Mr. Beswick, County Architect. 

CuuRCH, NEWCHURCH, LANCASHIRE.—The 
foundation-stone of a new church to replace the 
one at Newchurch, recently burned down, was 
laid on the 13th inst. The new building, which 
is to cost 13,0002., has been designed by Messrs. 
Travers and Ramsden, Liverpool. 

BoaRD SCHOOL, SPRINGHEAD, YORKSHIRE.— 
Some months ago the site was chosen by the 
Springhead Board for the erection of a school 
at Shelderslow, near Springhead, and the con- 
tract was let to Mr. Squire Oldfield, with Mr. 
A, J. Howcroft as architect. The foundation- 
stone has just been laid. 

Town HaLt_, DeEptrorpD.—The Mayor of 
Deptford laid the foundation-stone, on the 14th 
inst., of anew Town Hall for the borough, which 
is to be erected on a central site in the New 
Cross-road. The new building is to cost 30,000/. 
An illustration of the building appeared in our 
issue for November 1, 1902. The builder was 
Mr. H. L. Holloway, and the architects Messrs. 
Lanchester, Stewart, and Rickards. 

Post-OFFICE, TORRINGTON.—A new _ post- 
office is being erected at Torrington by Mr. H. 
Grant, from plans prepared by Mr. Medland, 
architect. 

CHURCH, MIDDLESBROUGH.—The _ corner- 
stone of the new Church of St. Michael and All 
Angels’ at Middlesbrough has just been laid. 
The building is being erected immediately to the 
north of the Albert Park. The new building is 
in Waterloo-road. Mr. Wm. Duncan, of Mid- 
dlesbrough, is the architect for the new building, 
the tender for the erection of which has been 
let to Messrs. Bastiman Bros., of Middlesbrough, 
for 5,430/.; but the fittings, etc., will bring up 
the total cost of the undertaking to fully 6,000/. 
The new church will provide seating accommo- 
dation for 500 worshippers. 

New Galery THEATRE, STRAND.—This 
building has just been completed, and the 
following information will be of interest :— 
Owing to the disposition of the site, with its 
two frontages diverging from the circular 
corner, the position for the chief entrance is 
naturally at the junction of the Strand and Ald- 
wych, The entrance opens, under the dome, 
into a circular crush-room, with retiring-rooms 
and box-office, from which staircases lead right 
and left up to the grand circle “ back.” Below 
the crush-room is the stalls saloon, and above it 
are the saloons to the grand circle, balcony, and 
gallery, all following the lines of the crush- 
toom and circular or oval in plan. The entrances 
and exits to the parts other than the stalls and 
pores circle are alternately in the Strand and 
Aldwych, The open colonnade, or loggia, is 
approached by two staircases from the gallery 





‘level. The theatre is to seat, in the gallery, 


“3 upper circle, 260; dress circle, 172; stalls, 
Het Pit, 300; private boxes, 48; total,1,326. 
ae the Proscenium is a stage, 40 ft. deep, 
Fed an average width of 80 ft., with a mezza- 
- — and cellar below. Right and left to 
os rand and Aldwych are the stairs leading 
‘nigel stage exit and entrance, and the dressing- 
Sede enns 29 in all. The flies are pro- 
b> aon a separate gallery for the convenience 
Yet e uy aa managing the special lighting 
thes “we limes. The “‘ gridiron ’’ is of more 
the i working capacity; it is 70 ft. above 
nf ee The stage, ropes, blocks and drums 
Sots Thi Pplied and fixed by Mr. I. N. 
in’ Powl e whole of the facades are executed 

and stone, with bands of verde antique 


marble, The internal dome. will be constructed 
of steel and concrete, the external dome being 
in steel and wood, and covered with copper. The 
crowning figure is being executed by Mr. Hib- 
bert Binney. The construction generally con- 
sists of cement, greystone, and blue lias lime, 
brickwork and steel, and concrete floors and 
roof. The floors are almost exclusively finished 
in cement, and the roofs (of auditorium) with a 
double layer of asphalt. The steps throughout 
are granolithic. Scagliola is employed in the 
columns of the crush-room and foyer, with 
modelled caps and bases in plaster. The con- 
structional steelwork of the tiers, roofs, and 
dome has been executed by Messrs. Dennett and 
Ingle, engineers. The circles are constructed in 
steel and concrete throughout, and so designed 
as to carry from wall to wall of auditorium with- 
out intermediate supports. The total weight of 
the three circles when fully loaded is estimated 
at about 350 tons, and this weight is transmitted 
to the foundations partly by the brick walls and 
partly by cast-iron and steel stanchions embedded 
in the brickwork. The stepped surface of circles 
is formed in concrete upon steel bearers spaced 
from 2 ft. to 3 ft. apart, and the ceilings are con- 
structed with metal lathing suspended below the 
girders and cantilevers, and at such a level as to 
permit of an unbroken soffit and a clear height 
of not less than 8 ft. from circle to ceiling. A 
complete system of high-pressure fire mains and 
hydrants is installed by Messrs. Merryweather 
and Sons, both in the auditorium and behind the 
scenes, and the proscenium is fitted with an im- 
proved double thickness asbestos fire-resisting 
curtain. The system of ventilation is by 
propulsion, and the ventilating and heating 
arrangements, by Messrs. James Stott and Co., 
are in combination. The air supply is all ob- 
tained at the roof line, one intake for the audi- 
torium portion and another for the stage. Im- 
mediately after leaving each intake the air is 
passed through a patent revolving air screen, 
and then driven forward by means of a disc pro- 
peller, and passed through heating pipes into a 
short main duct over the ceiling of the audi- 
torium, and finally enters the auditorium through 
interstices or openings arranged in the fibrous 
plaster decorations. For dealing with the gal- 
lery, a special fresh air trunk leads away in the 
roof from the fan-chamber. The stage portion 
is arranged on similar lines, fresh air coming 
down from above after being suitably warmed 
and purified. The heating’ batteries are fur- 
nished with sliding valves that permit the whole 
of the heat being shut off, or vice versé; the 
whole of it may be warmed, or, on the other 
hand, half warm and half cold sent forward, or 
any intermediate mixture of each, by raising or 
lowering the dampers in question, without re- 
stricting the volume of air. The necessity of 
hot-water pipes is entirely dispensed with. In 
designing the electric light installation, the two- 
circuit system has been installed throughout the 
theatre, in the auditorium, passages, entrances, 
and exits, the lamps being installed alternately 
on two circuits, these being connected through 
the necessary switchboards and change-over 
switches to two independent sources of supply, 
so that the lamps at any moment can be fed 
either all from one supply or half on each as 
desired. As a further means of protection, a 
number of lamps throughout the theatre are 
being installed, for the purposes of identification, 
called ‘‘ police lights,’’ and connected to a third 
independent system of supply. In the event of 
the first two supplies failing, there will be suffi- 
cient illumination for the public to leave the 
building in safety. These “‘ police lights” will 
be used during the daytime for cleaning pur- 
poses. The whole of the lamps in the audi- 
torium, passages, etc., are controlled from two 
points only, the two large switch boards, having 
a total of about seventy switches, being fitted in 
chambers leading out of the stalls saloon, where 
they will be under the control of a responsible 
official. The wiring is arranged so that in the 
event of any portion of the light supply breaking 
down the whole of the lighting of that system 
can be changed over to another supply. The 
whole of this work is being carried out by Roger 
Dawson, Ltd., to the specification of the con- 
sulting engineer, Mr. Thomas J. Digby. The 
auditorium is flanked with twelve private boxes, 
with arched loggia over. The proscenium is 
decorated with winged figures and modelling by 
Mr. W. J. Neatby, and three decorative tym- 
panum panels in oils by Mr. Charles Buchel. 
Upon either side of this arched opening and in 
the spandrels are two niches containing figure- 
subjects of ‘‘ Music” and ‘‘ Dancing” by Mr. 
Hibbert Binney. The mural decorations consist 
of a material by Rottmans, having a .grcemd 
work of old rose, with a raised design in gold, 
cerulean blue, Hooker's green, and permanent 
red. The decorative plaster work throughout is 
by Messrs. George Jackson and Sons. The dra- 
peries are of pale green, the carpets and seats 
of similar colour, and specially designed. The 
retiring-rooms, in the rear of the boxes, are in 
contrast to the auditorium ; the Royal rooms are 





in the Adam style, with modelled frieze, ceilings, 








and panelled: walls: The crush-room is in the 
Georgian style, with marble columns, bronze 
caps and bases supporting a modelled entabla- 
ture and frieze; the floor is of marble mosaic. 
The foyer is treated in hardwood, the panels 
being occupied by portraits of former Gaiety 
actresses—Nelly: Farren, Kate Vaughan, Letty 
Lind, Sylvia Grey, and Ellaline Terriss.. The 
frieze above is richly gilded, and the modelled 
ceiling entirely in ivory white. The whole of 
the decorations of the building have been carried 
out by Mr. Edward Bell, in accordance with 
the specification of the architects, who. have 
specially designed and personally supervised 
all the details of upholstery and_ general 
furnishing. Messrs. James Shoolbred and Co. 
have been. entrusted with the order for this sec- 
tion of the work, and have supplied a thick 
red carpet for the crush-room, the staircases and 
corridors being covered with a soft velvety Ax- 
minster carpet in shades of green. The seats 
have polished mahogany frames, inlaid with 
satin wood, into which is worked the number of 
the respective seats. The covering is of. English- 
made silk brocade. Mr. George Ridout is re- 
sponsible for the supervision of the whole of 
the furnishing. All the doors throughout the 
building are fitted with the Yale locks, supplied 
by the company of that name. The architects 
are Messrs. Ernest Runtz and George McLean 
Ford, and in addition to the general structure, 
the whole of the decorative work and upholstery 
is from their designs. The contractor is Mr. 
Henry Lovatt, of London and Wolverhampton. 
Mr. Lovatt’s foreman on the job is Mr. Bassett. 
The clerk of works is Mr. D. Davies, who occu- 
pied a similar position at the Adelphi, Apollo, 
and Wyndham’s theatres. It is understood that 
the exterior design of the building was sketched 
out by Mr. Norman Shaw. 

RoMAN CATHOLIC SCHOOL, NEW FERRY.— 
The foundation-stone of the new St. John’s ele- 
mentary schools and school chapel being erected 
for the Roman Catholics of the New Ferry dis- 
trict was laid on the 18th inst. The new pre- 
mises are being constructed on land in Bebing- 
ton-road, and are intended to accommodate on 
the ground floor about 350 scholars, and on the 
upper story, which is to be equipped as a chapel, 
about 300 worshippers. The school chapel 
stands well back- from the road, the space in 
front being reserved for the future erection of 
a church. The site cost goo/., and the present 
buildings, which are of Ruabon brick, will cost 
4,8002. The architect is Mr. John Barnes, of 
Bebington, and the builder Mr. Peter Rothwell, 
Birkenhead. 

CuurcH BvuILDINGS, BETHNAL GREEN.— 
Lieut.-General Lord Methuen visited Bethnal 
Green recently for the purpose of unveiling the 
memorial-stone of the building erected in Here- 
ford-street, which is to be ufilised as a parish 
hall and meeting place for the clubs in connexion 
with the Church of St. Matthew. The building 
will be of plain brick. On the ground floor there 
will be two sets of clubrooms, one for boys and 
one for men. On the first floor will be provided 
a parish hall to accommodate 400 people, and 
will be available for a gymnasium, and for meet- 
ings, concerts, etc. The estimated cost of the 
building, which is being erected by Messrs. 
Perry Bros., under the superintendence of Mr. 
S. Clifford Tee, architect, is estimated to cost 
3,0002. 

BUSINESS PREMISES, BristoL.—A block of 
business premises is about to be erected in Col- 
lege-green, Bristol. Messrs. Wilkins and Son 
are the contractors, and Messrs. La Trobe and 
Weston the architects. The new buildings com- 
prise new premises for Messrs. Hughes and Son, 
estate agents, and an extension of Mr. P. E. 
Gane’s furnishing establishment. 

City oF LONDON CREMATORIUM, LITTLE 
ILFORD.—The foundation-stone of the crema- 
torium at the City of London Cemetery, Little 
Ilford, Essex, was laid on the 14th inst. The 
crematorium will contain a hall for the mourners 
with a waiting-room attached. The catafalque 
upon which the coffins will rest will be in the 
centre of the hall, and there will be an ante- 
chamber for the attendants between the hall and 
the cremating chamber. The cremating cham- 
ber will be at the rear of the hall, and will be 
of sufficient size to admit of two cremating fur- 
naces being erected. It is intended to erect 
only one furnace at the present time, the flue for 
which will be carried up in the centre of an orna- 
mental tower about 80 ft. in height. A small 
auxiliary furnace will be placed at the base of 
the tower for the more perfect combustion of 
the gases arising from the cremating furnace. 
The furnace will be attended to from a basement 
under the cremating chamber. The hall for the 
mourners will have an open timbered roof, and 
the interior will be faced with red pressed brick, 
with an ornamental tiled dado, the floor being 
paved with ornamental tiles. The crematorium 
will cost about 7,000/7., and will be built from 
the designs of Mr. D. J. Ross, the Corporation 
Engineer. 

BusINESS OFFICES,.-NoRWICH.—New offices 


' have been erected in Red Lion-street, Norwich. 
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The premises have been designed in the style of 
the French Renaissance, freely treated, by 
Messrs. G. J. and F. Skipper, architects, of 
Norwich. The building contractor was Mr. 
J. S. Smith, of Norwich. The terra-cotta was 
supplied by Messrs. Doulton and Co., Lambeth; 
electric lighting by Messrs. Park and Son, Lam- 
beth; decorations by Messrs. Trevor, Page, and 
Co., Norwich. 

ST. CUTHBERT’Ss CHURCH, KIRKBY-IN-FUR- 
NESS.—The new work to the tower of this church 
was dedicated on the 16th inst. The present 
tower was built in 1829, the ancient one having 
collapsed many years before. It was substan- 
tially built, but presented no features of interest. 
Heavy square battlements were carried up the 
whole thickness of the walls, leaving no bearing 
for the roof, which was of very slight construc- 
tion, and carried on wooden brackets. The 
belfry window openings were formed with rough 
pointed arches (a very unusual form in the dis- 
trict), and were filled with wooden frames of 
poor form, which were wrecked in a gale in the 
early part of the present year. The work now 
completed included the stripping of the crumb- 
ling roughcast, and repairing the walls; a new 
roof of substantial construction, and renewal of 
parapets and cornice; the insertion of tracery 
windows, provided with oak louvres, under the 
existing arches of the belfry openings. These 
are of Late Gothic form, but with sufficient 
differentiation in the mouldings to distinguish 
them from ancient work. Small slit windows 
have been formed to light the clock chamber, and 
the time is shown on a skeleton dial of 
copper gilt made to the architect’s design by 
Messrs. W. Potts and Sons, of Leeds. The 
dressed stonework is from St. Bees (Sandwith) 
quarries; the walling of local slate rubble. The 
architect was Mr. J. Standen Adkins, of Kew. 
The contractors were Messrs. Ashburner, of 
Dalton-in-Furness. 

THORNHILL U.M.F. Cuurcu, SUNDERLAND. 
~—A new church has been erected in Burn Park- 
road, Sunderland, by the United Methodists. 
The new church, which will be known as Thorn- 
hill United Methodist Free Church, and the 
schoolrcom and other buildings in. connexion 
with it, occupy a site at the corner of Burn Park- 
road and Beechwood-street on the newly-opened 
Thornhill estate, and are in the Perpendicular 
style. At the corner a tower with a copper 
spire and vane rises 83 ft. There is a frontage 
of 130 ft. overlooking the Burn Park, and the 
whole of the main entrances are in this elevation. 
Three portals, over which is a five-light window, 
give admission to the church through an outer 
and inner porch, the staircase to the gallery being 
within the tower. The church itself consists of 
a nave, clearstory, aisles, transepts, and chancel, 
and an end gallery over the entrance porches. 
Its seating capacity is for 520 adults, which 
can be augmented to about 620 as occasion 
requires. The nave arcades, which are of 
moulded arches supported by columns with 
richly-moulded caps and bases, and the chancel 
arch, are worked in Denwick freestone. The 
pulpit base is in the same material, the upper 
part being of Austrian oak. The chancel is 
raised three steps above the nave level, and has 
a carved and moulded Austrian oak reredos 
screen. The choir seat ends and front screens 
are similarly treated in the same material. The 
roof is of pitch pine, open timbered. The seats, 
screens, and gallery front are also in pitch pine. 
A stained glass memorial window, with ‘“ The 
Ascension ”’ as its subject, has been placed in the 
chancel, and one of the transept windows is 
also of stained glass. The windows have been 
executed by Messrs. Atkinson Brothers, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. At the entrance to the church 
are separate cloakrooms for ladies and gentle- 
men. The school, which is recessed from the 
main road by two front classrooms, has accom- 
modation for 300, and there are separate classes 
for senior and infant scholars. A rostrum is 
fixed at the end of the school. A corridor is 
placed at the side of the school, Tunning its 
whole Tength, and is recessed for cloaks and hats. 
Che buildings also contain a church parlour, a 
lecture-hall, and seven vestries. A kitchen vestry 
is provided. The heating throughout is by hot 
water carried in pipes and radiators. The whole 
is lighted by the electric light. The buildin S, 
which have cost about 7,600/., have been a 
signed by, and the work carried out under the 
supervision of Mr. J. Ezra Miller, and Messrs. 
Wm. and T. R. Milburn, joint architects, the 
contractor being Mr. W. B. Cooper and the sub- 
contractors Mr. Digby Nelson, slater; Messrs. 
Aitken and Austin, plumbers; Messrs. Reid, 
Ferens, and Co., electrical engineers; Messrs. 
Austin and Son, painters, etc.; Messrs. C. W. 
Wilson and Son, leaded glaziers; and the clerk 
of works, Mr. R. F. J. Carter. 

WESLEYAN CHURCH, BEAMISH, DuRHAM.— 
The foundation-stone of a new Wesleyan 
church at Beamish has just been laid. The 
new buildings have been designed by Messrs. 
Marshall and Tweedy, architects, Newcastle, 
and are being erected by Mr. William Hall, con- 


tractor, Gateshead. The church will accommo- 





date 350 persons, and three vestries will be 
attached, the whole erection being of stone. 

CuurcH, Kircar, Co. DONEGAL. — The 
foundation-stone of the new parish church of 
Kilcar, County Donegal, has just been laid. 
The church is Romanesque in style, freely 
treated. The general walling is of the local 
freestone from Bavin Quarries, and the nave 
arcade is of the same. The church affords seat- 
ing accommodation for some 1,200 persons. _ It 
consists of nave, aisles, chancel, two side 
chapels, sacristies, narthex, and baptistry.* The 
total length is 128 ft., and the width across nave 
and aisles, 54ft. The nave is spanned by a 
barrel vault. The arcade consists of six bays 
of circular-headed arches carried on circular cut 
stone columns, with moulded bases, and capitals 
carved with Irish interlaced ornament. _ The 
windows will be fitted with lead lights in Gaelic 
patterns, made by Messrs. Ward, of Belfast. 
The roofs will be covered with small, thick, 
rough grey-green slates, from the Killoloe Quar- 
ries. A feature of the west front is the recessed 
entrance doorway, and the three-light window. 
The architects are Messrs. Doolin, Butler, and 
Donnelly, of Dublin, and the contractors are 
Messrs. Campbell and Son, of Belfast. 

THe “ FRAscATI” RESTAURANT, OXFORD- 
STREET, Lonpon.—This building has just been 
enlarged and improved. Several of the adjoin- 
ing premises have been demolished to make 
room for new kitchens and other offices em- 
braced in a scheme of service which includes the 
provision of a kitchen for the supply of each 
dining and banqueting-hall. The builders have 
been Messrs. Godson and Sons, working from 
the designs and under the direct supervision of 
the architect, Mr. Charles H. Worley, whilst hot 
plates and table plate, etc., has been supplied by 
Messrs. Mappin and Webb. 

RESTORATION OF HAXxEY CHURCH, LINCOLN- 
SHIRE.—This church has been reseated, and 
partially restored. Messrs. Prothero and_Phil- 
lott, of Cheltenham, have been the architects, 
and Messrs. Halliday the contractors. 

Harsour Trust OFFICES, SWANSEA. — 
Mr. Griff. Thomas, Chairman of the Swansea 
Harbour Trust and Mayor of Swansea, recently 
opened the new offices of the Harbour Trust, 
which have been erected at the corner of Ade- 
laide-street and Somerset-place, Docks, Swan- 
sea. A square tower covered by a dome of 
copper, surmounted by a gilded vane represent- 
ing a ship of antique design, rises near the angle. 
The upper part is decorated with sculptured 
figures representative of ‘‘ Discovery,” “ Com- 
merce,” ‘‘ Engineering,” and ‘‘ Navigation,” 
and the pediments of the building are also em- 
bellished with seated female figures. The sculp- 
ture and carving have been carried out by 
Mr. Houghton, of Swansea, and Mr. T. Jones, 
of Cardiff. The contractors are Messrs. Lloyd 
Brothers, of Swansea, who have erected the 
buildings from the designs of Mr. Edwin 
Seward, architect, of Cardiff. The full design 
has just been completed by the addition of a 
wing containing further offices, together with new 
premises for the Capital and Counties Bank. 
The chief features of the interior are the ranges 
of offices for the general superintendent, 
engineer, solicitor, accountant, etc., with their 
staffs, and the shipping department. The ap- 
proach lobbies and corridors are fitted with 
screens in polished teak. A room on the first 
floor is the board-room, with a waggon-headed 
roof containing some plaster decoration. Mr. 
William David has acted as clerk of works. 

PuBLIC LIBRARY AND MUSEUM, BANFF.—A 
new library and museum have been erected in 
High-street, Banff, and will be opened shortly. 
The new building is two stories in height, and 
has a frontage of 7o ft. It is built of 
Berrymuir bluestone with Covesea. sandstone 
facings. The entrance hall has a tile flooring 
and linings of pitch pine. On the right, 
entering by the main entrance in High-street, 
is the library, and on the left the reading-room. 
A staircase from the entrance-hall leads to the 
upper story, where the museum specimens have 
been housed. All the woodwork is of pitch 
pine. The librarian’s office is in the upper 
story, and the lavatories, cellars, etc, are in the 
basement. The architect was Mr. C. W. Cosser, 
Banff, and the contractors were as follows :— 
Mason, R. Mitchell, Huntly; carpenter, J. 
Christie, jun.; slaters, J. Hutchinson and Co. ; 
plumber, A. Strachan; plasterer, J. Gibson; 
painter and glazier, F. Watt, all of Banff. 

PusLic LIBRARY, CHATHAM.—The new 
Public Library and Reading Rooms, Chatham, 
erected at a cost of 5,000/., in New-road, near 
the Luton Arch, were opened recently. The 
building is a two-story structure, with a base- 
ment. The basement contains two class-rooms, 
27 ft. 6in. by 17 ft. 6 in. and 23 ft. 6 in. by 
17 ft. 6in. respectively ; a lavatory, two unpack- 
ing rooms, heating chamber, and stores, etc. 
On the ground floor is the entrance hall, with 
the stairs in one corner. To the right and left 
of entrance hall are the newspaper rooms, 
28 ft. 6 in. by 17 ft. 6 in., and 23 ft. 6 in. by 
17 ft. 6in. respectively. Opposite 
entrance is the lending library, 26 ft. by 
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20 ft. 6 in., and to the right and lef 


: F t es 
the librarian’s room, and the ladies? Of this js 


latter being 17 ft. by 14 ft. 6 in. On the a 
floor on either hand of the staircase are on 


museums, top lighted, 31 ft. by 2 : 
28 ft. 6 in. by 24 ft. The releanee hae ps 
tiled, and the floors and stairs are all of concrete 
and iron, the concrete floors being paved with 
wood block paving, polished. The front js 
executed in red brick, with stone dressings The 
works have been carried out under the super. 
vision of Mr. George E. Bond, by Messrs. West 
Bros., at a total cost of about s,000/. 

ORPHANAGE, ALDRIDGE, STAFFORDSHIRE.— 
The foundation-stone of a new orphanage to be 
erected in Aldridge, was laid recently. The new 
building will cost 1,900/., exclusive of internal 
fittings, which will amount to 220/. It is to be 
built of brown brick, with red brick and terra. 
cotta dressings, from the designs of Mr. F, W 
Mager, C.E., the work being carried out by 
Mr. Joseph Myring, contractor, Aldridge. It 
will provide accommodation for forty children 
(twenty girls and twenty boys). 


— 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS.—The 
thirty-seventh annual convention of American 
architects was announced to be held in Cleve. 
land, Ohio, on October 15, 16, and 17. Among 
the subjects to be specially considered are :— 
“The necessity for trained men in future 
artistic productions,” by Mr. Theo. N. Ely; 
‘“‘ The advantages of the School of Rome for the 
study of mural painting,” by Mr. John 
La Farge; “‘ A few words on academic training 
in sculpture,” by Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens; 
“Rome as a place of schooling for a decorative 
painter,” by Mr. E. H. Blashfield; and “The 
significance of Rome to the American architec- 
tural student,” by Mr. Austin W. Lord. There 
was to be an exhibition of drawings of the group 
plan for public buildings in Cleveland, presented 
by the Cleveland Group Plan Commission, Mr. 
D. H. Burnham, Mr. John M. Carrére, Mr. 
Arnold W. Brunner. 

PAINTING PUBLIC BUILDINGS.—The Associa- 
tion of Master Plasterers and Painters of Man- 
chester and Salford have issued a communication 
to the members of the local municipal bodies as 
to the direct employment of labour in the paint- 
ing and decorating of public buildings. As large 
employers of labour, employing operative paint- 
ers the whole year round, in slack times at con- 
siderable loss to themselves, the members of the 
Association feel that the withdrawal of public 
work and the employment of the men direct is 
a serious loss to them as a body, against which 
they have the right to protest. Further, they 
submit that this is not a monetary gain to the 
municipal authorities, but rather thai the cost 
is materially increased by the meihod, and the 
work not as well done. 

DANGEROUS STRUCTURES, SHEFFIELD.—Mr. 
C. F. Wike, the Sheffield City Surveyor, in his 
annual report, refers to the large increase in the 
notices regarding dangerous structures :—The 
increase is partly due to the action of the police 
in dealing with persons who have done work to 
the exterior of buildings abutting upon streets 
without the provision of adequate protection for 
the public, but a further and more serious reason 
for the increase is the large number of dangerous 
structures which have been dealt with during the 
year. There have been 627 such cases, as com- 
pared with 140 dealt with during the previous 
vear, an increase of nearly 348 per cent. This 
is, to a certain extent, attributable to insufficient 
methods of supporting old buildings during alter- 
ations, and the rain storms and high winds which 
have prevailed during the greater part of the 
past year have also helped. In some Cases new 
machinery has been placed in old buildings not 
capable of bearing the strain, and in others the 
fault has been with owners or agents who have 
not given the necessary attention to repairs. Tn 
many cases there is great reluctance to carry out 
the requirements of the department in this 
branch of the work—one which involves con- 
siderable trouble to the inspectors. 

Lonpon ScHOOL Boarpb’s ANCIENT — 
—At the meeting of the London School Board, 
on Thursday, the General Purposes ——— 
reported, with reference to the Board’s ancient 
lights at the Rosebery-avenue School, peor te 
Inn-road: ‘The solicitor brought an actio! 
against Messrs. Grover and Wallis, the — 
which action was heard on the 22nd July las 
when the defendants, by their counsel, admitte® 
that their new buildings did obstruct the ange 
‘ancient lights,’ and it was referred Ad ~ 
Tudge to an arbitrator, to say what -—e . whe 
done by the defendants to give the — The 
access of light as they previously enjoy ~ hill 
case came before the arbitrator, Mr. B yoo 
on the 17th September, who has made = ——o 
as follows :—That the defendants do ta stones 
so much of their new building 2s 1s oar ea 
in order to comply with the following con‘ itions, 

: / . , eir said building 
viz.: (1) The front wall of their I 
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 ontally from the outer face of the wall at | shows a slight improvement compared with a| raised or lowered whilst the pipe is carried 
horizon edk end of the said building not to be} month ago. It is, however, rather worse than | thereby. 
the nort reater height when completed than|a year ago. The percentage of trade union} 25,199 of 1902.—J. BARNES: Cornice Pole 
6. above the curb or footway in the said | plumbers unemployed at the end of September Joints. 
ot (2) Except as hereinafter provided, no | was 6.4, as compared with 7.1 vein ae A cornice pole joint consisting essentially of a 


‘d building within a distance of 
part "dig tony said need saps wall to extend 
jp \ ‘above a plane or slope commencing 
aes top of the said front wall, and rising 
ae iat face of the back wall of the said 
to the ; at an angle of 30 degrees with the 
— (3) The defendants to be at liberty to 
pn above the said slope or plane all neces- 
vy chimneys and two dormer windows, but 
ly one of such windows to be nearer than 33 ft. 
py outer face of the ‘said north-west wall, 
which window shall not be nearer than to ft. 
: the frontage line of Laystall-street aforesaid. 
‘nd neither of such windows to exceed 5 ft. in 
with, or project in any part more than 5 ft. 
‘hove the surface of that portion of the roof on 
hich it stands.” 

YoRKSHIRE FEDERATION OF _ BUILDING 
TrapEs.—Mr. John Dawson, of Huddersfield, 
President of this Federation, recently presided 
wera meeting at the Sheffield Building Trades 
Fychange, Cross Burgess-street. Delegates 
from the chief towns and centres of Yorkshire 
were present, amongst whom _ were Alderman 
jessop, Messrs. J. Mallinson, R. Radcliffe, W. 
Hampshire, G. E. Wilson, J. E. Kaye, and J. 
(. Stoot, of Huddersfield; J. Pickard, Paul 
Rhod, G. N. Wilson, and W. T. Ledgard, of 
leeds; Councillor Mansfield, of York; Messrs. 
\, Moulson and R. Raper, of Bradford; Mr. A. 
W. Sinclair, Scarbro’; Messrs. Marsden, T. 
(oates. Hebblewhite, and G. Stanley, of 
Hull; Henry Failas, and Councillor W. Judge, 
Wakefield; Messrs. A. Calverley and F. Jack- 
«on, Harrogate; N. Kitchen, Malton; W. R. 
Thompson, Dewsbury; G. Porter and J. Smith, 
Bamsley; A. J. Forsdike (president of the 
Shefield Master Builders’ Association), J. D. 
Cook and A. Mastin (vice-presidents), T. Roper, 
H. Hodkin, Councillor J. Longden, Messrs. J. 
Coward, G. E. Powell, P. Molloy, J. L. Taaffe 
secretary), and many other Sheffield members. 
Various matters affecting the building and 
kindred trades were discussed, and at the con- 
clusion of the business the party were driven to 
the works of Messrs. W. S. Laycock, Limited, 
where, by kind permission of the management, 
the working of the various up-to-date appliances 
and machines was fully explained by the secre- 
tary, Mr. T. Durman, and the engineer, Mr. 
Wild. A vote of thanks to the firm was passed 
on the motion of Mr. J. Dawson and Ald. 
lessop. Leaving Messrs. Laycock’s works the 
drive was continued to Dore Moor, thence back 
to the Building Trades Exchange, where tea was 
provided for a large company. A vote of thanks 
to the Sheffield Association for the day’s arrange- 
ments concluded the gathering. 

REREDOS AND ALTAR, CREWKERNE.—Carved 
oak stalls have been placed in Crewkerne Church 
and some polished Devonshire marble work in 
the sanctuary, from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. Howard Gaye, archi- 
tect, London. The works were carried out by 
Messrs. Henry Hems and Sons, of Exeter. 

QUEEN VictortA STATUE AT CHESTER.— 
Farl Egerton of Tatton, lLord-lieutenant of 
Cheshire, recently unveiled a memorial statue of 
Nueen Victoria, erected in the square at Chester 
Castle, in front of the Law Courts. The me- 
motial takes the form of a bronze. statue, 
executed bv Mr. F. W. Pomerov, of London. 
The cost has been 1,360/., exclusive of the 
foundation. The statue represents the erect 
figure of the late Queen in her robes of State. 
and holding in her right hand the sceptre, and 
in her left the orb. On the four sides of the 
pedestal are the Royal arms (in the front), the 
founty arms (facing the county), the city arms 
‘feing the city), and the shamrock and thistle 
mtertwined, and the rose supporting the crown. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


ee MPLOYMENT IN SEPTEMBER IN THE BUILD- 
NG TRADES.—According to returns furnished by 
2 employers’ associations whose members are 
ee to employ nearly 89,000 workpeople, 
hi by trade unions with an aggregate member- 
rs Sh 199,000, employment in the building 
an poate moderate generally, and is worse 
po: ago. The returns from employers 
a lons show that employment was good 
"i ag per cent. of the workpeople reported on, 
poh oe with 48.9 per cent., and dull 
bricklayt . 43-4 per cent. Employment with 
mone = is reported as showing a slight im- 
a. ent on the preceding month. It is better 
Wit a ago. With masons it continues fair. 
dines aepenters and joiners employment has de- 
© meee mewhat, and is worse than a month and 
rade a The percentage of unemployed 
af lec Carpenters and joiners at the end 
the end of . was 4.0, as compared with 2.0 at 
Dainters e a and 3.3 a year ago. With 
month a i. Oyment is dull, and is worse than a 

nda yearago. With plasterers employ- 


the end of August, and 5.9 a year ago. 
and tilers report employment as moderate, and 
worse than a month ago.—Zadbour Gazette. 
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LEGAL. 


A CLAIM FOR LABOUR. 
At the Southwark County Court on Monday, 
before His Honour Judge Addison, K.C,, 
Edward Elgood, a “ fire-proof floor contractor,’ 
of Reaston-street, New Cross, sued John Shilli- 
toe and Son, builders and contractors, of Col- 
lege-lane, Bury St. Edmunds, to_ recover 
23/. 19s. 7d. for labour, for making fire-proof 
floors at 80, Borough-road, Southwark. 
Mr. Addington Willis was counsel for the 
plaintiff, and Mr. Craies for the defendants. 
The defendants counter-claimed for 2/. 13s. 9d. 
Mr. Willis said that in November last the 
defendants were putting up a large building in 
the Borough-road, and the plaintiff offered to 
provide the labour for the fire-proof flooring 
{centreing, concreting, and striking) at Is. 6d. per 
super yard. The defendants agreed to this 
price, and 1s. 7d. per super yard where any 
deal dove-tail joist strips occurred, and the work 
was carried out. The foreman then said that 
the clerk of the works wanted the work floated, 
and the plaintiff asked 33d. a yard. This was 
suggested, and plaintiff suggested grouting. He 
did a small piece as a sample, but the foreman 
said it must be floated, and the defendants would 
do the work. On March 21 the plaintiff’s job 
was finished, and the figures were agreed. He 
had been paid for the greater part of the work, 
and applied for the balance, but although he made 
four written applications he received no reply. 
Subsequently, however, when the_ plaintiff's 
solicitors threatened to issue a writ, the defend- 
ants’ solicitors wrote that there had been some 
miscalculation in the measurements, but their 
client was having the quantities taken out, and 
if there was anything due to the plaintiff it 
should be paid. ‘ 

The plaintiff’s solicitors wrote stating that the 
measurements had been agreed, and the defend- 
ants’ liability had never been disputed, and the 
case was proceeded with under Order 14. Then 
the defendants filed an affidavit in which they 
swore *“‘ The contract entered into between us 
was for the work described in the particulars 
endorsed upon the writ, but in accordance with 
the estimate and specification of which the 
plaintiff had notice, the work was to be finished 
with Portland cement floated face. In conse- 
quence of the plaintiffs inability to complete with 
Portland cement floated face, we did this part of 
the work for him, and the cost of the labour 
thereon was 26/7. 13s. 4d., which we claim to 
deduct from the plaintiff’s price of 2197. 19s. 7d. 
Therefore he is in debt to us to the extent of 
2i, 138. od.” 

The plaintiff bore out his counsel’s statement, 
and in cross-examination said that had he in- 
cluded floating in his price of 1s. 6d. per super 
yard, he would have stated it in his written offer. 
Floating was plasterers’ work. 

Mr. W. J. Chant, an expert on fire-proof floor- 
ing, said the plaintiff’s offer to do the centreing, 
striking, and concreting did not include floating. 
Custom and the price quoted were against that 
contention. 

George Warby, the defendants’ general fore- 
man, said that when he complained that the 
plaintiff was not bringing up the surface fine 
enough, Elgood grouted a small piece, remark- 
ing that it would cost him (the plaintiff) more. 
The grouting did not suit, so witness agreed to 
do the floating, and he followed up the plaintiff’s 
work. When the plaintiff gave his estimate he 
saw the specification, which set out that the floors 
were to be floated. 

His Honour remarked that to anyone familiar 
with such work the case was entirely free from 
difficulty. The plaintiff had brought an expert 
to tell him that centreing, striking, and concret- 
ing did not include floating, but he arrived at 
that decision before the expert gave evidence. 
He gave judgment for the plaintiff on the claim 
and counter-claim, with costs. 
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PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 





Use when Laying Gas and Water Mains. 
This invention relates to means for supporting 
gas and water main pipes lineable whilst their 
joints are being made, consisting essentially of 
a screw jack having at the top of its screw and 
carried thereby a V-shaped part adapted to re- 
ceive the pipe, said jack being so constructed 
that the screw and its V-shaped top can be 





* All these Applications are in the stage in which 


25,036 of 1902.—A. E. LAYTON: Supports for. 


coil spring having means for fixing the same to 
the ends of the two parts of the cornice pole so 
as to connect them together and permit of their 
being bent at any required angle with each 
other. 
25,373 of 1902.—E. V. BatLEy: Means for 
Attaching Door and other Knobs to their 
Spindles. 
This invention relates to means for attaching 
door and other knobs to their spindles, and con- 
sists in the employment, in conjunction with an 
adjustable knob having a socketted or recessed 
neck, of an annularly grooved adjusting pummel 
or nut screwing on the spindle and engaging in 
the socket of the knob, a swinging catch plate 
pivoted adjacent to a gap in the recessed neck 
and adapted to be passed through said gap so as 
to engage the groove or channel of the pummel, 
and a rose plate having a curved or semi-circulay 
guard and bearing collar adapted to be brought 
over the catch and prevent the same from rising 
from its locking position. 
3,954 Of 1903.—A. J. Boutt (F. C. Hollins) : 
Window Attachments. 
A window attachment comprising a board re- 
movably secured to the stop bead on the window 
sill between the sides of the window frame, and 
means permanently secured partly to the board 
and partly to the lower rail for sliding the bot- 
tom rail up and down on the board. 

12,510 Of 1903.—J. M. BEECH: Stoves and 
Fireplaces. 

A stove or fireplace having a fire box and an 
ash pit, and provided with a feed section having 
an opening extended continuously from its upper 
to its lower part, and having three hinged doors 
one above another for closing said opening, the 
upper part of the opening affording access to 
the fire box and the lower part thereof affording 
access to the ash pit. 

16,962 of 1903.—A. F. W. Lorie: Sash 
Fasteners. 

In a sash fastener, a handle to a screw perforated 

with a slanting hole and recessed on opposite 

sides, a locking pin working in said hole pro- 
vided with a head having projecting side pieces 

and adapted to lie in one of said recesses, and a 

foot adapted to engage a reversible angle piece 

on the window, and when withdrawn to lie in 
the other of said recesses. 

25,870 of 1902.—J. W. B. WricuTt and H. 
Darwin: Gas Heating Stoves. 

Means for supporting one or more water recep- 
tacles in connexion with a gas heating stove 
consisting of a bracket or brackets pivotally 
mounted thereupon, said bracket or brackets 
being arranged to carry a receptacle or recep- 
tacles for the water. 

20,720 of. 1902.—J. ADAMS: Combined Cramp 
and Appliance for Cutting Mitres. 

This consists of a double cramp and spring 

mitreing machine, for use in picture framing, 

joinery work, and the like. Two vertical 
brackets are provided upon a flat metallic bed 
which vertical brackets form a guide for the 
saw. Two pivoted arms are provided on the 
metallic bed, and are held in position by thumb 
screws, while two pivoted brackets are fixed to 
the bed with screws passed through them, so 
that by these means the work can be cramped 

to any angle. , 

24,865 of 1902.—W. W. PILKINGTON and W. R. 
ORMANDY : Insulating Substances for C ables, 
Wires, and other Electrical Devices. 

The manufacture and use of insulating sub- 
stances for cables, wires, and other electrical 
devices, whether as troughs or tubes, as filling 
material or as an insulating flexible coating for 
insulated wires and the like, formed of pitch and 
graded mineral matter, starting with an impalp- 
able powder with or without sand, resins, tars, 
or oils. 

25,405 Of 1902.—J. HoLRoyp and R. Bonp: 
Machine or Apparatus for Dressing, Abrad- 
ing, or Brushing Glazed or other Bricks in the 
Clay State. 

A machine for dressing, abrading, or brushing 

glazed or other bricks in the clay state, consist- 

ing of a frame having a driving shaft carrying 
one or more face plates provided with roughened 
metallic working surfaces. 


26,283 of 1902.—J. BULEY: Automatic Appara- 
tus for Regulating or Controlling the Tem- 
perature of Water Supplies for Baths and 
other purposes. 

An apparatus for regulating or controlling the 

temperature of water supplies for baths and other 

purposes, which consists of a regulating chamber 
through which the mixture of hot and cold water 
is led on its way to the bath or other place where 
it is to be utilised, a tube or other vessel con- 
tained within the said regulating chamber, a col- 
lapsible and expansible chamber communicating 
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with the said tube or vessel, both tube and cham- 
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ber being charged with air or gas, an equilibrium 
or other suitable regulating valve in the hot or 
cold water supply pipe, and means for transmit- 
ting motion from the chamber to the said valve. 
17,252 of 19003.—G. Moore, jun., and A. D. 
McEWEN: Means for the Casting of Baths 
or other Similar Vessels of Aluminium or 
Alloys of a Similar Character. 
This invention relates to means for the casting 
of baths or other comparatively large vessels of 
aluminium or alloys of a similar character, and 
refers more particularly to the construction and 
arrangement of the cores for such purpose. It 
is well known that in aluminium. castings the 
metal when cooling from the molten to the cold, 
solid state, shrinks very considerably more than 
in most, if not.all, other metals, and also quickly, 
and consequently it is found that in castings for 
baths and the like vessels, unless. the cores are 
specially constructed, so as to yield to the con- 
tracting pressure, the metal is apt.to be torn 
under the shrinkage. It is also desirable for 
economy and simplicity of workmanship to make 
such cores of green sand; but when these are 
made in the ordinary manner they are too solid 
in their character to permit of the shrinkage of 
the aluminium without injury to it. In the pre- 
sent invention the cores are constructed by 
making a series of partition pattern plates, placed 
longitudinally or transversely or both, which are 
laid in the core box or its equivalent, which are 
afterwards removed so as to leave a number 
of spaces, by which the, said core may, readily 
collapse when under the shrinkage action of the 
metal. 
25,339 Of 1902.—D. SINCLAIR: 
Heating Buildings. 
This invention relates to an independent self- 
contained radiator, composed of top and bottom 
chambers, a row or series of hollow upright 
columns for connecting said chambers together, 
one or more gas burners, electric heaters, or the 
like placed underneath or with the upright 
columns, baffle plates and partitions so arranged 
in the upper_and lower chambers respectively to 
ensure the fluid passing in opposite directions 
through the columns alternately, and _ finally 
returning it to be reheated through the bottom 
chamber of the base to a point in the column 
over the gas burner. Narrow communicating 
spaces are so arranged between the columns that 
while the bulk of the fluid follows a circuitous 
course, there is a certain movement of the heat- 
ing medium through these spaces across the 
radiator which accelerates the speed at which 
the radiator is heated without interfering with 
the circulation of the bulk. 


Radiators for 
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MEETINGS. 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 28. 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Professor R. Elsey Smith on “Sanitary Building Con- 
struction and Planning; Soil and Local Physical Con- 
ditions.” 7 p.m. 

Glasgow Technical College Architectural Craftsmen’s 
Society.—Messrs. A. H. Morton and G. H. Gibson on 
“ Reinforced Conerete.” 8 p.m. 

Junior Institution of Engineers.—Annual General 
Meeting at the Westminster Palace Hotel, 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 24, 
Sanitary Institute ( Demonstration for Sanitary 
Officers). —Inspection at Charing Cross Hospital new 
buildings. 3 p.m. 
Incorporated British Institute of Certified Carpenters. 


—Visit to the Crossness Outfall, 3.30 p.m, Nearest 
station, Abbey Wood, South-E. astern Railway. 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 26. 
Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Oficers).— 
Professor R. Elsey Smith on “ Ventilation, arming, 


and Lighting.” 7 p.m. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 27, 


Institute of Sanitary Engineers, Ltd. (Lectures in 
Practical Sanitary Science ).—Mr. R. Horton on“ Details 
of Piumbers' Work, House Drainage and Sanitary 
Appliances.” 7 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 28. 

The Architectural Association.—Conversazione, to be 
held at the Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours, 
Piccadilly, W. 8 p.m. 

Anctioneers’ nstitute (Hamilton House, Victoria 
Embankment).—Inaugural address by the President, Mr. 
J.H. Townsend Green. 7.45 pm. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations for 
Sanitary Officers).—(1.) Inspection of Canal Boats, 
arranged by-Dr. R. Dudfleld. (2.) Mr. W. H. Maxwell on 
“Sanitary Appliances.” 7 p.m. 


THURSDAY;-OCTOBER 29. 
Tustitute of Builders. ww the “ Walnut Rooms,” 
Grand Hotel, ar, Cross. 6.30 p.m 
Carpenters’ Company, London Wall (Lectures on 
Sanitary Building Construction)—Mr. H. D. Searles- 
Wood .on “Site, Foundations, and Sanitary Require- 
ments of a Building.” 7.30 p.m. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 30. 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Oficers).— 
Mr. W. H. Maxwell on “ House Drainage.” 7 p.m. 4 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 31. 


ESTATE EXOHANGE REPORT. 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


October 8.—By WALTER LUDLOW & BRISCOE 


(at. Birmingham). 
Packwood, Warwick.—Various enclosures, 26 a. 


BN BB cisecen sbets cnc csbacssadpocacnbisd cab bistessceese : 
dae Warwick. - “Lapworth "Close, 6a. UT, 
SS ee a ee Cee 
beset ae: Warwick.—238, 242, 244, and 246, 
Belgrave-st., f.. WE, UIOL. 1B. cncaseccaseosssscveeses 


October 9,—By A. DOWELL (at Edinburgh). 
Newtyle, &c., Forfar.—The estates of the late 
Earl of Wharncliffe, 2,544 'a. (in one lot)’....... 
By WALKER BARNARD (at Stratford-on-Avon). 
Tysoe, ater His anh: tod \ ees Farm, 176 a. 


Or. 32 p., f sieete eiupesunsssrsvcncsys 
October 10. —By Dow SETT, KNIGHrt, & Co. 
(at Colchester). 

West Mersea, Essex.—May Day’s Farm, 152 a. 
pe A A See eee ae Siacearae 


October 12.- -By LEOPOLD FARMER '& SONS. 
Maida Vale.—256 and 258, Portsdown-rd., u.t. 
58 YS, G1. BOL. 108.,,0.7. 1200.....000sseescscswnsees 
Brondesbury.—79, 91, and 96, Brondesbury Villas, 
u.t. 614 yrs., g.r. 311, 108., VF. 2Oes . opses 
By GROGAN & BoyD. 
Hyde Park.—6, ete u.t.' 82 — i" i 1121., 
By Lone ‘& Sons. 
Chiswick.—Paxton-rd., &c., “oe 551, reversion 


in.73 yrs. . 
26 to 30, Bennett-st., t. war. 680. ‘18s... vecebeggensy . 
840 1D BrCl, 2.5 Walked UL LOB: dseasnssscececinas 


49, Paxton-rd., f., wr. MART won nucationn ses cueans 
By FRED VARLEY & Son. 
Holloway. 3s, Brecknock-rd., u.t. 45} yrs.,- g.r. 


7l., er. 600. hs vddeahct debacadondaeresbenttessbectackcanch 

4, Hungertord- rd., u.t. 39° yrs., g.r. 81. 83., 
RP OEs <9 heviienstusidedeueeeavuaned wed velechsye eee nics A 
Harringay. —22, “Lothair-rd. ‘South, ut. 72 yrs., 
g.r. 62. 10s., Se, OO. oc sesensstssececze eeeneuaveee 


By WEATHERALL & GREEN. 
Chiswick.—21 to 29 (odd), Spencer-rd., f., y.1. 2551, 


Spencer-rd., f.g.r. 20/., reversion in 62 yrs........ 
Fernhurst, &c., Sussex.—Moses Hill Farm, 147 a. 
MPS OD Le fdcseess Fs eth svanduccecswdsethededuccnaseee ‘ 


October 13,—-By DEBENHAM, TRWSON, & Co. 
Mitcham Common, Surrey.—Croydon-rd., The 
Ravensbury. Arms, b.-h., and six cottages 
adjoining, area 1} a., f., yar. 190%. BBs nisscseccses 

Hammersmith.—16 to 23 (even), Southerton- rd., 
u.t. 623 yrs., g.r. 260., y.1°. 1880. 103, 0.50... eccese 
weg” , Png Arthur-rd., u.t. 39 yrs., g.r. ‘6l. 68. is 
Stoke ge berg 27, Rectory-rd., u.t. 73} yrs., 
8.7. 1OVL.;: V0: 480s; sisaccs. 
By C. & H. WHITE. 


Stockwell. — 56. Hargwynne-st., u.t, 61 YT 
BPE O85 18s nk tte DEAE a ispoad uarone cbaadepensceiaesan's 
South Lambeth.—44, Heyford-av., ut. 84 yrs., A 
g.r. 82. 108,, w.r. Ps BIE MA cae cans cecrcasonostceanne 
Greenwich.— Diamond- -ter., ig. rents 45/. ‘6s., 
u.t. 174 yrs., g.r. 8l......06- ed evcsatssduabesteccebeos 


By ANDREW YOUNG. 
Holborn.—Southampten-row, an island plot of 
land, area 2,545 ft., building lease for 80 yrs,, 
let at POP ANDUM 01.000 cccccrpose goes rpeecopecoesy eggeen 
By Nort, CARTWRIGHT, & ETCHES (at Slough). 
Burnham, Bucks.—2 to 9, Alma-row, f., w.r. 
SUES OES cccvicnbocasicsecsbacmboneccchunec: mceeueuse panes 4 
2 to 10, Chapel-st., f., “Ww -F. 810. 10s. <..,. se cahehees 
Chapel- -st., freehold "pbuilding en with farm- 
yard and buildings .,...... see 
High-st., freehold building BI cee 
High-st., The Alma, b.-h., f., y.r. 400. ....... .0cc00e 
By G. B. HILLIARD & SON (at Witham). 
Witham, Essex. — Newland-st., nine freehold 
houses, shop, and cottage, y.r. 2487..18s. .....: 
Newland-st., a freehold workshop, y.r. 101." Berece 
— » The Constitutional — ~ ¥.¥e 
Bridge-st., Croft House, f., yr. 2 Di cutels ea bonne 
Bridge-st., &c., thirty-three freehold cottages, 
ae 2331. 2s. 1d. ae 
Howbridge HallJa., “freehold ‘garden ground, 
ERSOL BD. ised sdececcisworanbectetbirecccteatecce’ seve 
Brick Kiln Farm, 20 a. 0 De Ri Ea: seshsthoteswacais 
Witham Mead, &c., ila. 1r.7 ee ELED Veena 
Jackson's Farm, 7a. 24.27 a ee 
Hatfield Peverel, Essex. —Knowles. Farm, 92 a. 
BVP Pes Uap Hee AO. es dvevsespses once tcabisiesine 
Kelvedon, Essex. — Church-st., four freehold 
villas, Dak Wey OPO ei ibs docs ckaesscinexckansagesecveckss’ 
By J.C. PLATT (at Hammersmith). 
Hammersmith.—79 to 87 (odd), Banim-st., u.t. 
22 YB, Wile Lobe 108), Wes Mlle | occpovosecnavecses 
land 2, Banim-ter. (Ss. ), wt. 79 yrs. g.r. 92, 10s., aa 
YVNT DOW isscliacavedevevecciiccectisesticcatossdotewcceacs 
Banim-st., a piece’ of land, u.t. 72 yrs., g.r. nil . 
Shepherd’s Bush. —277, Goldhawk-rd., u.t. 403 yrs., i 
g.r. 101., e.r. 851. 
October 14.— By H. DONALDSON & SON. 
Dalston.—50 and 56, Parkholme-rd., u.t..33 yrs., 
gr. 51. 10s., y.r. OMS caciphcseccticesceahetcnc tis 
1, ‘b and 7,  Wilton- rd., u.t. 33 ‘yrs. g.r. 9l,, 
Pe BPs caiisinn cds ch acdbgrecdasSbwedapeasseidasdgaeicvs 
PRY ait —3 and 5, Spurstowe-rd., u, t. 56 yrs es 
BF LAE MOB V8 Pe hcscsushivanvscanikasecniecsice 
Islington.—8, Ockenden- -rd., u.t. 
ee a ey Sen rhs reer ee 
City-rd. —sand 11, Coomb’s-st., u.t. 21 yrs., gr. 91., 
VP CBl ah hebhed bssnabd ad accrcblAactovsedtmocnse 
49 and 51, City Garden: -row, u.t, 25 yrs., g.r. 
101., y.r. 602 
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By Hy. HoLMES & Co. 

City of London.—15, Sti panied (S.), u.t. 494 

YS, TT, 170b-0.7. BOUL, ; . 00. scidesdveces qeauiese moe 

By KNIGHT & Co. 

South Kensington.—61, Onslow-gdns,, u.t. 46} 

FUN Weel, BOT ii Fi 5 dah oan ehh ahis Leccevessapeosys 
By TOWERS, ELLIs & Co. 

Peete ee St. Mary’s-ter., u.t. 42 yiies gr. 
0s., P. savantaa 

By DovcLas ‘Youna & Co. 

Clacton-on-Sea, Essex. — Wellesley Villas, &c., 

f,g. rents, 11/., reversion in 79} and 804 yrs.... 





Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary ere 
ton of a House in Stoke Newington, bs , 


—Inspect 





Vista-rd., two blocks of freehol building 1 land, 
including wells and conduit pipes ...ssccscsess 


55,000 


6,000 


1,000 


365 


_ 2,685 


505 
13,000 


4,050 
1,370 


380 


250 
390 
250 


620 


725 
1,020 


200 
155 
1,365 


, 3,900 


135 


490 
3,025 
145 
500 
570 
300 
1,400 
920 


145 
860 


615 
1,020 
740 
465 
450 
400 


5,000 


2,710 


570 


237 
930 


| Pier-av., Public Hall Buildings (h 
shops), f. + yr. 5100, ee 





for rent; f. for freehold; o. 
w.r. for weekly rental; q.r. 
y.r. for yearly rental; u.t. for unexpired term; 
for per annum; yrs. for years; la. for lane; at. 
street; rd. for "road ; eq. for equare; 
ter. for terrace; cres. for rs yl 
gdns. for gardens;: yd. for yard; 

for beer-house; p ‘h: for sakibehnaess 
s. for shops. 


By LounD & Dover _—— 
(At Masons’ Hall Tavern). 
Turnham Green. — pg rd., “The Crown and 

Anchor,” p.-h, ¢., y.r. 6500., with goodwill ,. 89 

By MILLAR, pe & Co. (At Truro.) S210 
Perranzabuloe, Cornwall.“ Lambourne Castle 

Farm,” 132 a., f. (including mineral rights) 3,000 
' October 15,—By BIsLEY & Sons, ' 
Bermondsey. — 44 and 46, Ambrose-st., u.t, 34 

YT8., 8. Sl.. W.. BOL. 128, 0... .cceecececesss 
Greenwich.—20 and 27, Kemsing- rd., ut. 90 yrs, 460 

SE Erbe GN Oe cine nsasiccesaepssdocccs.,,. 
Deptford.—20, 22 and 4, Croft- Sty, U.t. aha a 

Gr. OL. 198., WY. 830. 48.5 cicciecccccccosess. 
12 ,Hoopwick-s., w.t te Pret yrs., gr. 4l. 15s. wir + 
! Mi bSacchsiessdostenscltescghdbls<ctdebtcesceccsitk 
' § and 7, Trundley’s-rd., u.t. 14h yrs, g.r, 2U. is ve 

w.r. Bovseine spade eestetrbysrcewssqicoordestyccese, ” 
Rotherhithe.—19 and 21, Bestwood- st., u.t. 14} ” 
' -yrs., g.r. 20. 12s. w.r. 441. RN Ae ea ane 17) 

13 and 15, Bestwood-st., u.t. 23 yrs, g.r. 4l. 10s, A 

Wy Vors tr UMM cevscreners ccawacarssicespecccatcteceiny 240 

6 So. 8, St. Helena-rd., u.t. 54 yrs., g.r. 61. wor ; ; 
1» to 38, 13 Manor-la., u.t. 47 yrs., g.r. ‘ee bo 
aadeveaiieeb sob Resnbenedund vesesesertesaescsuseve 450 
By H. J. Buiss & Sons. 
City of London.—Wood-st., f.g.r. 602., reversion 
MURS PONSA SS 6¢ aiig tne <GaasinaScags s Micssieae sive sovekataes: 2.600 
Hackney. —149, Clarence-rd. (S.), f., q.1. 302.. "49 
8 to 14 (even), Casterton-st., u.t. 74 yrs. g.r. 221., ‘ 
WEE SOI TABS csttahnz.tncctissesesseseegéCueshovveestce 910 
‘By HARMAN Bros, 
Ho rey —1 ~ 5, Fairbank-st. (S.), u.t. 44 yrs, 
Pikes Weta BONS. co sacaseuseacgacsocr teas vcecescce. 1,000 
Chiswick. a and ” Elliott-rd., ut. 7l yrs, gr. 
LOE, DOGS; FiW Ol ccs sca che veseeecs’ ci cesvees occecce 670 
C.C. & T. MoorE. 
Mile End.—8 and 17, Morgan-st., u.t. 36 yrs., g.r. 

GE 18,5 W Me OEP. 7 5. osceosscch cacenecccsdecscsSosaleccs 695 
Poplar.—71, Teviot-st., u.t. 62 yrs., g.r. 4l., wor. 

j 331. 16s. paw snes satusadabossh da sbbee speed ce deqsicecsict 300 

, 7, Aberfeldy-st., u. t. 53 yrs., g.r.4l., w.r. 461.168, 325 
9 to 15 (odd), Aberfeldy-st., u.t. 44 yTs., g.r. 

LBS 58s, WePe TOBE TSR. cosscscpesessorssoncderscoscsae 940 
118 to 130 (even), Abbott-rd,, u.t. 70 yrs., g.r, 

SH8s 5 WiPIQBSU 148 6-505 cov cedesctscisccesi veeboovceceics 2,015 

Upton Park.— 52, Raymond-rd., u. t. 83 yrs.. g.r. 
0s., €.9. 281, Sats nseateboee tis debe ious sh cmieh sibs 235 
Homerton. —8and 9, Churchill-rd, f., w.r. 72. 16s. 760 
21 and 22, Warwick Villas, f., w.r. ‘41. 12s. 400 
By ALFRED SQUIRE. 
Hampstead-rd.—39, Robert-st. (S.), u.t. 18 yrs, 

BT. VGE, W.T. G42, 10B. 00. sa5ecc. socccrcceccososscrseses 305 
Holloway.—386, Hampden-rd., u t. “60 yrs., g.r. 41, 

Mrs WIN RINS daactas elicit deiLcieccscadeceelaseioes 225 

60, Hampden-rd,, u.t. 61 Yrs., g.. 4l. 10s., W.r. 
BS AEN, x Sccevencnupandecbyshen saobecueatsesCZesvihiens . 255 
By Stimson & Sons. 
Paneer wate ATRONy-ai f., stabling.and yard, 
y.r. 30/...... ipgjeNddesosequs paqeyearsis 300 
21, Chiswell-st., ; W. ir ‘261. 235 
Battersea, — 36, Savona-st. (and stabling), f. 

2 Snewade 310 
Canonbury. “9, Grosvenor-rd., a 1.46 yrs., 'g. Y. 

Tl. 78., yr. 461. . 450 
Hackney. ih bar “Lg. 1630. de; ‘ut. 40 

YTB. BT. 2BUe 108, «ss csieicevesscecdovtcecssdocesectooes 2,015 
Chaik Farm.—Chalk Farm-rd., i.g.r. 61/.18s., ut. 

27. Te. 8.0. 108. ...ccccenes 740 
Hornsey. —Canon-rd. a "10l., “reversion in70yrs. 245 
Peckham.—Danby: Ste, f.g.r. 17. 10s., reversion in 

MBIMER rik sscshasussbeeciesvesascseguoness contestocdeantiscss 475 

Avondale-rd , fg. r. 3ll. 10s., reversion in 72 yrs. 830 
Copleston-rd., f.g.r. 25/. 10s., reversion in74 yrs. 680 
Stoke Newington. —Nevili-rd., ig.r. 62/., u.t. 58 

PRR RRs Oe PONS scckaces pack cnscoasacud ccsbatsesésce 1,200 
Battersea.—Meath-st., f.g.r. 391. 108., u.t. 74 yrs. 

BEEURGls imccectatersescterchenhipeceesicaescubuateevencotne 630 
Old Kent-road.—-No. 549, f.5 6.1. 480. sccccssesseseees 800 
Peckham.-—-84 to 92 (even) Sumner-rd., u.t. 57 Z 

EN PAI. NAPs NOOO g ccccoccAsececstvesvcaveedess 1,500 

Octobers16.—By G. W. & H. G. Porrer. 
Hampstead.—Mount hieanimemmen 4 aes 
RE: | Sea eae Sse 920 
The Mount, “Bentham. “House, pee 56 bl. ; 
Holly Mount,‘ Holly Bush House,” y.r. 262,,f. 1,160 
By E. & 8. SMITH. 
Holborn,—61, Red Lion-st, (S)., f., er. 901. ...... 1,000 
eae —46, Barnsbury-rd., ut. 14 VIe., Br- 

EE ERE IO 205 
Kilburn. we chuck ee &. yt u.t, 54 yrs., pe ‘. 

Clay Yolo MOR ct scuigescorscosossesess oe Ascasss oe 


Contractions used in these lists. mare r. for freehold 
ground-rent; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g-t- 
for improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent; fF. 
for copyhold; 1 for 
leasehold ;.p. for possession; e.r. for estimated "rental ; 
for quarterly rental; 


8. 
Fe 


pl. tor place; 
av. for avenué; 
. for grove; b.b. 
o. for officés; 


—— 











PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,.* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, & 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the edo 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact W' this 
should be remembered by those who make use of 


information. 
BRICKS, &c. 
£ 8s. d. iver 

Hard Stocks........ 116 © per 1,000 alongside, in riv 
Rough Stocks and 

Grizzles ...6..3:..; 118 0 ra ” ” 
Facing Stocks ... : * ” ” . 
Febre P00. % at "railway depot 





PRI 


Red wil 
Be ost, Fal 
Best Re 
Rus 
est 
. Staff 
Do. Bu 
Best © s 
Fire! 
(LALE 
Best | 
Ivor’ 
Stret 
Headel 
Quoins 
and 
Double 
Double 
One Si 
End 
Two 
one] 
Splays 
Squi 
Best | 
Glaz 
ers: 
Quoin 
and 
Doub! 
Doubl 
Ones 
En 
Two 
one 
Splay 
Squ 
Secol 
Wh 
Salt 


Thar 
Than 
Best 
Best, 
No 

( 
Grey 
Stou 


BAT 


Pol 


6 


amp, 











10,259 


8,210 


3,000 


645 
640 
385 
170 
170 
240 


450 
600 


420 


910 


5000 


670 


300 
825 


940 
015 
35 


60 
100 


05 


25 
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PRICES CURRENT (continued). 
BRICKS, &c. 





2s. 4d. 

Red wire Cuts... 113 0 per 3,000 at railway depot. 
ost Fareham or 3 12 ” ” os 
6 ed Presse 
bat Hel Lemma 500 » ” rs 
ost Blue Pressec ; 

Beaffordshire ... 45 090 ” ” ” 
po. Bullnose ...... 411 0 ’ ” i 
Best Stourbr idge 
Fire Bricks ...... 48 0 : ” = 
(@:LAZED BRICKS. - 

Best White and 
Ivory Glazed 
Suretchers Paced 18 0-0 ” ” * 
Headers oe 0 0 ” 7 ” 
Quoins, Bulinose, : 
and Flats ......+ 17 0 0 ” ” F 
Double Stretchers 19 0 0 “ “ " 
Double oe <20 0 0 ” ” ” 

Side and two 

"a ene 19 0 0 ” ” , 
Two “sides and 
one End ......+++ 20 0 0 ” * ‘ 
Splays,Chamfered, 

Sc MINS. ...cccceeee 2 0 0 ” ” ” 

Best Dipped Salt 
— Stretch- 

rsand Headers 12 0 0 - % cs 
sine, Bullnose, 

ene Flats ....... 14 0 0 ” ” ” 
DoubleStretchers 15 0 0 a ee a 
Double Headers... 14 0 0 PA s . 
One Side and two 
MAIR cciceacessase 15 0 0 a ma ” 
Two Sides and 
one End ......06 15 0 0 ee “ Pe 
Splays,Chamfered, 

Squints..........6 140 0 ee ‘~ oe 

Second Quality 
Whiteand Dipped 
Salt Glazed...... eer a ns . less than best. 

8. ¢ 

Thames and Pit Sand .........00+8 6 : - yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast ........seccccseseeee 
Best Portland Cement ..........+« 30 0 per "ton, delivered. 


Best Ground Blue Lias Lime ... 20 6 
Norr.—The cement or lime is exclusive "of the ordinar iy 
charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime ...........6608 . 123. 0d. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fire Clay in sacks 27s. 64. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE, 
BaTH STONE—delivered on road wag- s. 4. 
gons, Paddington depot ...........0+ 1 64 per ft. cube. 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, 
Nine Elms Depot......... i Se ae oy a 


PORTLAND STONE (20 ft. average)— 

Brown Whitbed, delivered on road 

waggons, Paddington depot, Nine 

Elms depét, or Pimlico Whraf ....... 2% pa “ 
White Basebed, delivered on road 

waggons, Paddington depét, Nine 


Elms depét, or Pimlico Wharf ....... , a? a 
& d. 
Ancaster in blocks ....... 1 11 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depét 
Beer in blocks ...... A ee. ‘ss ” 
Greenshill » sichics EO ” ” 
Darley Dale in blocks ... 2. 4 » ” 
Red Corsehill = 2 5 Fe ” 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2 0 $s ” 
Red Mansfield ‘“ 3 4 ” ” 


YORK STONE—Robin Hood Quality. 


s. 4. 
Scappled random blocks 2 10 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depot 


Gin. sawn two sides land- 
ings to sizes (under 
40 ft. super.)... 

6 in. Rubbed two ‘sides 
DIGG, DIEGO... ce.0ceaace 2 6 ” ” 

3 in. Sawn two sides 
slabs (random sizes)... 0 11} 


2 3per foot super. ,, 


) 

2in. to 2} in. Sawn one : ; 
side slabs (random 

sizes) MSdashegarecccrdecenceva ” ” 


1} in. to 2 in. “ilitto, ditto 0 6 


Scappled random blocks 3 0 per ft. cube a 
6 in. sawn two sides, 
pa to sizes( under 
SUP.) .....ceee000e. 2 8 per ft. super. 
6 > a two sides . 2 
ian aa : 
slabs (random sizes) 1 2 ” ” 


2 in, self-faced en 


Ste eee bereeesceseeee 


ags 
Hopton Wood (Hard oa) - blocks 2 3 per ft. cube. 


one » 6in. sawn both deld, rly, depét. 
sides landings 2 7 per ft. super. 
deld. rly. depét. 
” » ” 3 in. do. 24 ” ” 
SLATES, 
> in, £ d. 
i best blue Bangor 13 ° : per 1000 or 1200 at rly.dep. 
2 1 13 17 ” ” 
bad 0 best ' seconds ,, 12 15 0 ” ” 
16x 8 bent e 4 > 10 . ” ” 
20x10 — “a Pertma- . E 
16x8 best } “Ae et eeeeee 12 12 6 ” ” 
madoc 6 
20x10 bows Eureka un- ay e i 
: ading green...... 
20x12 best ter — nil ‘ ? 
wins fading green....., a 26 ” » 
16x 8 ” ” a 210 0 ” “ 
5 0 
Bxi0 pertmanent’green 11100” a 
16 ” a 9100 . 
oe » 6100 : 4 


PRICES CURRENT—(continued). 





Best Ruabon Red, brown or 
Do. Ornamental Do. ............ 60 


VAMGY BRCM 6 ciicecccscase 3 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- 


Do. Ornamental Do. ............ 54 6 


Valley tiles ............... 3 
Best “ Rosemary ” _—, 


Battens: best 24 by 6 and 3 by 6 


ICON MOUNENG soc ceracdeadesendivassecas 
WCRI ICOM osc ccciccescaceascans 
2 in. by 4in. and 2 in. by 6 in......: 
2 in. by: 44 in. and 2in. by in. ... 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 
I in. Sud TF in. BY 7 UM. © s...<cccecsse 


ic ch caccdensacduanshcavecccesakuuancedse’ 
Fir timber: Best middling Danzig 
or Memel (average specification ) 
MGOMIIMME «cn. cgccusd cangscerckscnaleadeavaaes 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 in.)....... 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.) 
Swedisht DAMES: q..,.<.0.0-<0.cesccepsceaee 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average)... 
JOINERS’ WooD. 

White Sea: First yellow deals, 
rite Wie NOUNS cnc acasdacudanceadanaucs 
TRS Ol onc avancasecescsincacsaee 
Battens, 2} in. and 3 in. by7 in. 

Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 11Lin. 
3in. by 9 in. 

Battens, 2h in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by:11 in. 
WM EI cor ecksccoks sastsataasiove 
Battens, 24 in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 

Petersburg: first yellow deals, 3 in. 
Die Pll cccccaceacace dindudessnaseseaes 

Bs. - Siete Oe OI sacdbskccssccecccaes 
Battens aiecaguxscsauaceectecacescaasaauee 





POererereIrrer irre rerr iii rrrr rer ir ty) 


Third yellow deals. 3 in. by 
irae iss ina ida dasuaisccicaccedseas A 
Do. 3 in. by 9in. . 
TRRRGG scdccasecnareasectee 
White Sea and Petersburg : 
First white deals, 3 in. by 11 in.... 

a » 3in. by 9 in. 
MADMMIIMEE cctaccudacaandsdaecusadasanasieize 
Second white deals, 3 in. by 11 in, 
3 in. by 9 in. 
ee “ battens ....... 
DEG II RU ose ccs cacssccsccaecuens 
Under 2 in. thick extta 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes ... 
CRURMMINCINEIE cts cchucdvecatsccasdecceee ° 
Seconds, regular sizes .............. 
Yellow Pine Oddments... saascavad 
Kauri Pine—Planks, per “ft. cube. a 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, pet £6. CORO x. cccccsceccedccccee 
Small eae. "dar devdeddastseddeaveus 

Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
SURCIE: cccccacscedace Mdhess CeNdcadauates 
# in. do. MMs cotets 
Dry Mahogan y—Honduras, Tabasco, 
DOr fe. SUP AB ICM on. ccccccreceees 
= Figury, per ft. sup. as 





” ” 


CeCe eee rece eee rersereereeseeseeeeees 


i 
Dry Walnut, ‘American, per ft. sup. 
SN ae occa tens acat cxaded succscveeceanal 
TORR WONNORE | csccscacsaddicicisamatens 
American Whitewood Planks— 
TOU EG CUS 5. foc ccccctcenteaideseccatte 
Prepared Flooring — 
1 jin. cy 7 in. yellow, planed and 
IMIG isi axk cacias eeavecsdscotceasceds 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
ee 
1} in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
MAGRONOG siicce dist scadiceiaisdsuate 
1 in. uae 7 in, white, planed and 
1 in, by 7 in. white, planed and 
WRONG oi ic cadecsitnsg Cacvee sdvacs 
1} in. by 7 in, white, planed and 
WURGONOGD  ccccaxecctcancrasesiateckasd 
2 in. by 7 in. yellow, matched and 
beaded or V-jointed boards ... 
lin. by 7in. do. do. do. 
fin. by 7in. white do. do, 
lin, by 7 in. do. do do. 





brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 1,000 
0 * 

Hip tiles ........ ser oe Se ee 4 0 per doz, 
0 


fordshire Do. (Peakes) 51 9 per 1,000 
BRO GENO os ccesicsascccseacecs 4 1 per doz. 
8 


: per 1,000 


WRRAT CO sos secdevceccecene 
Do. Ornamental Do sie ass 
[epee eee 4 0 per doz. 
Valley tiles ...... esdaseacse 3 8 
WOOD. 
Deals: best 3in. by 11 in, and 4 in. 

Di ST AINE BEG, acsicccienscceccce 
Deals: best, 3 BY 9 ......seesccecececcceeee 
Battens : best 24 in by 7 in. and 8 in., 

and 3 in. by 7 in. and 8in. ...... 


oo. ooo. Soo 





SI COwer aoooooeosoceo 


oO 
-_ 
ow Se CO fF SO oo 
—_ 
o coo & J 
te 
= 


Pooo oceca 6s S&S @ 


‘ 1 
6-in. at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7-in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &e. 
In London, or delivered 


TILES. 
s. d. 
Best plain red roofing tiles...42 0 per 1,000 at rly. depot. 
Hip and valley tiles ...... 3 7 per doz. 
Best Broseley tiles............... 59 0 per 1,000 
Do. Ornamental Tiles 52 6 ” 
Hip and Valley tiles...... 4 0 per doz. 


At per standard. 
£s. 
16 10 
15 10 


12 10 
less than 

7in. and 8in. 
1 0 Olessthn best 


” 


9°10 0 
910 0 


010 O more than 
battens. 


At per load of 50 ft. 
10 


5 0 
410 
3 15 
3 10 
3.0 
3 15 


» standard, 
0 


22 10 
18 10 
20 0 
19 0 
14 10 


16 10 
12 10 


22 10 
19 10 
15 0 


17 0 
16 0 
12 10 


—) 
orm wt © 


er square. 


017 
0 18 
be 
013 
014 
0 16 
0 13 
0 18 


011 
0 13 


Railway Vans, per ton. 
& £6. 'd. 
Rolled Steel rar ordinary sections a: & 
Compound Girde 9 5 
Angles, Tees ond —s ordinary 
BOCTIONS 0... ..cccccccee ccscccccscesecccceson 8 17 
Flitch Plates ......... 8 16 
Cast Iron Columns and. ‘Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns 4.1.5 8 6 


oo 


oo coo ecooeo 


—] 


© APAnrmn e2coo’ c@ecocecso ooo eco © 


~ 
= 


coo So 


aaonm a o o oa °o —r) 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


METALS. 
Per ton, in London 
IRoN— £a ¢ &£s. d. 
CRINOMN ENNIS i oss sccdccacascuscdions 710 0. 8 0 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality............... macs OO -@O....- 898-6 
Staffordshire “Marked Bars”...... 10 10 0... _— 
PRUNE RCO IN eke ectexckhosecsace 815 0... 9 & @ 
Hoop Iron, basis price .............. 950... 910 0 
” « galvanised . ee ee -- 
(*And upwards, according to size and gauge. ) 
Sheet Iron (Black)— 
Ordinary sizes to - g- cecerecececess 915 0... — 
’ 90... BR Be ceccceccccecee 1015 0 — 
26 Hi cuiantnhadnaas mS Gc _ 
Sheet Tron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes—6 ft. by 2 ft. to 3ft, 
to 20g eeadsdecsacacnsucnsetddadevalalae 12-15 0 = 
Ordinary sizes to 22 g.and 24 g.13 5 0... = 
y | Se Mh @ xs _ 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best quality— 
Ordinary WOU AO DEG viscscisicsccns 160 0.. — 
99 a = g. and 24g.1610 0.. — 
danchiaalueade 18 0 0. - 
Galvanised Cor wanna Sheets — 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 20g.1215 0.. — 
fe 9 22 g. and 24¢@....138 5 0... - 
| ee B..@: @ x. — 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by 2 ft. 
to 3 ft. by 20 g. and thicker...... 1115 0... ss 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 22 g.and24g. 1215 0... _ 
Siar tee 1656 .@.4.- | 
Cut nails, Bim OGM oooccccccesccerce 950... 915 0 


(Under 3in,, usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &e, 
Per ton, in London. 
s. d. 2s. d. 
LEAD—Sheet, English, 3 lbs. and up 13 17 6 ... _ 


PPS TAN CON a ccceacecccencekcducaacqresds M47 6... _- 

PIII ons conansaatasacentisestneapnsacns | oe a ee - 

CATING cn cicancacaanaccsaaaesaraie Wit @ « —_ 
ZInc—Sheet— 

Vieille Montagne ..............60 ton 26 0 0... ~ 

PURINE 27s ccall dd achsddasasacccecaesnunaase 2515 0... — 
CoprPER— 

SERUM SNC on... ccesccscecees per lb. 0 0 10} -— 

Miitcustttsdudaaaembeigessinctade - 0 0114 -- 

CIO BRIE dis cdocncianstctasees ” 0 oll - 
BRASS— 

SEvomm GOCE ooo... cccccccscoces perlb. 0 010, _ 

“UMM ie cadaarcshssecasasies pa @ 6it... _ 
TIN- -English | eee 9 @ 4-4. ~ 
SOLDER—Plumbers’............. os oe 6 _ 

ARMIN Ciccasecadsasaacaxsaaens a 00 8.. _ 

PUTING ccocacsstscomnns pesen ian 009... _ 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
15 02. thirds ....cccccccccccccccccccccence 20. per ft. delivered. 
1g4 








$6 NG occas cccqcncecegeii cece tse ” fe He 
| eee io ‘a 
— Sa « pa = 
26 oz. thirds “ a 
» fourths - a 
WR a CIO sg diia cs iene ccdaain des ccciae pe a 
» fourths... dancniithieatagninane’ an pe ya 
Fluted sheet, 15 oz. asetaacaniain aa ae a 
21 02. . a eeeeeeresene 3d. ” ” 
4 Hartley’ 3 Rolled Piate.. Becieceseutas lid. 4, ‘ 
ps ei “ nid i Gdaadéann Gagan +i a ‘a 
4 ” ”» 89 cerccccesesccee 24d. pw a 
OILS, &e. 
&£a @. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels... rer gallon 0 1 9 
ps a » im drums... a 02,1 
Boiled ,, » in pipes or barrels... ee 2 02:0 
7 ee p* 02 4 
Turpentine, ftp DORTONS .3....ccosessoctesses a 0 3:8 
a in drums .. a 0 310 
Genuine Ground English W White Lead perton19 0.0 
Red Lead, Dry ... ae a. mw ete 
Best Linseed Oil Putty... etcccecccce, POPewe. © & IC 
Stockholm Tar .........ss0c00..scescssseseee DOF Darrel 112 0 
VARNISHES, &c. 
Per gallon. 
& 8. 
Wine Pale. Oak Warmly: .....ciccccccsccscecsccoasecseuyea @ 8 
UG CIE SI occ canccncaacancscatacccaacsned Gdvtdassaawase 0 10 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak  ..........scsccscsccesseees 012 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak .. dijgansniaace sac 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, ‘tor 
CIO oicsciccsscdsescsasencstecs ccacccsecgcececs O14 
Fine Elastic Carriage ..............:.. aecacntiaaataaee, a 
Superfine Pale Elastic mmrcatl neapaiotgtetdincaa Mm 
Fine Pale Maple ...... ahadidesandeencncsaee. ae 
Finest Pale Durable Copal. Wssucdbecdachadenckccuecasoue -' 02 
Mxtra Pale Pramet O88 .....icctvdcsiidchiccatadd Bak 
Eggshell Flatting Varnish...................+. dqatetase 018 


White on Enamel . 
Extra Pale Paper .......... 





cocomoonmoceoosooeaeo Saco 


Best Japan Gold Size .. 010 
Best Black Japan. .... seaiuicasdacebatteasens . 4A ae 
Oak and Mohoenny Stain ili cekciuianaeiiae "4 Oe 
Brunswick aston Signedacsaddialinsetiadacsediagea: 1 Gree 
Berlin Black . lah dddan sa bcldead<tarnnckiciodanda ee 
Knotting ... Ey 
French and Brush Polish . Bei sh ee 0 10 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom, at 
the rate of 19s. per — on (ge Sm numbers) PREPAID. To oe of 
Europe, America, A Zealand, India, China, ey} on, 
should 't oy Rebiences ony Sf See 

a e LD: 
Catherine-street, W.C. “ 
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by prepaying at the Publishing Office 19s. per annum (52 
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COMPETITIONS, 


(For some Contracts, &c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 
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CONTRACTS ANO PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 













































































































































te 
COMPETITIONS 
ET 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums. Designs to 
be delivered 
nee 
Pavilion and Winter Gardens, Bray....cccssscersesseeeee| COMMILLCE sirssrerersscersersersenees eveee] BOL, 150., 100., and three Of 52, 58. .ssssssossssesssessenseracess seesessessess Noy 
Cattle Market, WeKCHAIC,,,:.:920+s500nccessscoonsceresessensve0 | CAOVEPTIOND oor sessescoccsesssoonnsveesoeesesees| OO guineas, 25 guineas .......... ieiiainesijeniceiiapiaiiaaaiaenliadaaae I ec, . 
Se A 
een 
CONTRACTS. 
ee 
Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by Tenders to 
be deliveres. 
LT 
Sewers, &c., St. Stephen’s-rOad ....ccccccseeessceseensreee ees smn ree pieedcuswasens | | City Engineer, Town Hall, Canterbury..........ssssssssssssesesssensesaceseeee Oct. 97 
Sewers and Manholexs, Broad Oak-road.......... Se vesneeaoavs og t 7 
Excavators Works, &c., Withernsea, Yurks ..............., Holderness Gas Co, Ltd...se0eeeeee J. Holliday, Civil Engineer, St. Mark’s-street, AUN ictescancsatsesises do. 
Road Metal, AC. ........sceececcoreeecesssserecesenccnsenceeees seene Margate Corpor: ation bas ssanhiensan + «| Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Margate .......0.00 6. cesce seecesceceeeseeees do, 
HOad Metal, XC. ....cccsscssceeceeeesrseeeeseeeeseseeeeseeaeeees Romford R.D.C. sesesseeseseseeseeees) GE. Lapwood, Highway Surveyor, Victoria Chambers, Romford ..... do. 
Street Works, &. tessessessceeee: Salford Corporation tosssseseseeeeeeereee) Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Salford .........0. sees woeses do, 
Road Works, Belgrave and Clement-strects ssc... Sowerby Bridge U.D.C... . R. W. Evans, Commercial Bank Chambers, Halifax. an: 
Pier Widening WOrKS ....cssessesessseseeesrsesseees svceses Portpatrick &c. Jnt. RailwaysCom. J. Thomeon, Citadel Station, Carlisle..........cccccseesesserseeseeseesessesennes do 
Road Works, St. Andrew’s-road., seeeceeeeeeereeeen: Entleld O.D.C... sssecesereeeee es eescovens R. Collins, Surveyor, Public Offices, Enfield...........s+-s.-., Oct. 28 
Fire Station, Hollings Mill-lane .... | Sowerby Bridge U.D.C. ..... verses Re W. Evans, Commercial Bank Chambers, Halitax.. canes du 
Six Shops and Fiats, High-street, "Hounslow . tes eeneeeees W. A, Davies, Civil Engineer, Town Hall Chambers, : Hounsiow .. do, 
Waterworks, &c... amcecivenbilien Galway U.D.C.rsssrsessssesseesereeensee:| Jas, Perey, Civil Engineer, Galway * honaiehetia scabies siv do. 
Broken Granite Road Metal... eabaunpenen . Ware (Herts) UB) UX ¢ aR .-| G. H. Gisby, Council Offices, Ware .. do 
Meter and Governor House _..... sees eeneees sees) Cudworth (Yorks) U.D.C. .. W. W. Hutchinson, Engineer, 10, Pontefact- road, Barnsley .. do. 
Sheds, &c., Halifax., am ae oe gencnaienstt | C. H. Petty, Architect, Waterhouse-street, Halifax .......000., do. 
Intercepting Sewer, Regent- SNE snaceecaniis Oteiaibaion-ak «| Salford Corporation...) Ta. C Evans, Town Hall, Salford... do. 
Sewerage Works, &C.......+0+... EE OR RERS ome eot sabes tense Rotherham U.D.C........sceeeeee J. Platts, Borough Engineer, Town ‘Hall, Rotherham .. do. 
Sewers, &c., Worting-road ...........06 cacceuvaseser eset Sorte ond sn sosssssseseeess) FR. Phipps, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Basingstoke Oct. 29 
Road Metal, &c. (1,050 tons) .... .., Gravesend Town Council,,.............. C, E. Hatten, Court House, Gravesend ..........0.s0.008 do, zi 
Alterations to Bakery, Oakwood, Roundhay, “nr. Leeds J. Charles & Son, 98, Albion-street, Leeds ............. teveeeene eeeeceseee . do. 
Street Works, &c.,Greg-street...... osonessecessesess| SEOCKDORE Corporation .. sesseseeseeeeee J, Atkinson, Civil Engineer, Town’ Hall, Stockport .............cesesseees do. 
Warehouse, 16 and 18, Bull Green, Halifax Messrs. W. Conway & Sons, Ltd. ... R. Horsfall & Son, Architects, 221, Commercial- street, Halifax... do. 
Bandstand Foundation, Cast-iron rails, &c.  ... Portland U.D.C... sssssseseeee RS, Henshaw, Engineer, Council. Offices, New-road, Portland... do. 
Boundary Walls, &c., Penydarren venninne si "| Merthyr Tydfil School Board... sosseeeees, Je Li. Smith, Architect, Aberdare............ RpwanuseTsesens do. 
Baths, Beverley- road .. | Hull Corporation  ....0..000 sees A, E. White, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Hull . ee Oct. 3) 
Detached Cottage, Sutton ‘Seotney... epresbanses: eecccccccene C. W. Breadmore, 120, High-street, Winchester... aeeaescncansuse do. 
Alterations to Chapel, Brawdy, Pembrokeshire seveeees | ees cevcesece D. E. Thomas, Architect, Haverfordwest. are saumeseed do 
Two Houses, Hanbury-road, Bargoed, Wales............... | saasebeseee P. V. Jon>s, Architect, Hengoed ... Be do. 
Five Cottages, North Back, ‘Loug Lanes, Bridlington... Dans TE; SE TRU: ccscvsictoossceccesesaccses| Mae Martindale, Architect, 66, Wellington- road, ‘Bridlington do. 
Alterations to Chapel, Trefgarne Owen, P embrokeshire| cpapene D. E. Thomas, Architect, Haverfordwest . caaeae sue nuacnccaNos waceees do. 
Chimney Shaft at Electricity Works  ..........008 it Holyhead U. DC.. sovscecesssesseserseeeee) P, F, White, Engineer, Bangor, North Wales....... ailewesees do, 
Rebuilding the Castle Inn, Pantywyll.. . .| soe | ©. M. Davies, Architect, 12, High-street, Merthyr., ene do. 
* New Central Library.......... .| Bristol Libraries Committee sees) Bernard & Son, 4, St. Stephen’s-ciiambers, Bristol... hance Oct. 31 
Church and Manse, Clonmel, ‘Treland | Methodist Trustees .......0.0000.000. Rev. H. Kevin, Clonmel sesnnsess adseaidvecseadeves do, 
Purification Works, Asquith B. Dyeworks, Sowerby “e siakaensss Spinks & Pilling. Engineers, 20. Park: “TOW, ‘Leeds... ree eaecansss do. 
Macadam Road Metal (4,500 toms) — .......06 000 Bexhill Corporation tossesseesseeseseeees, Gr Ball, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Bexhill.......cccc0sc. cescsseeseeceeseece do. 
Wharf (300 ft. long) .. cave | Wick (N.B.) Harbour Trustees ......, J. Barron, Civil Engineer, Aberdeen .. ake eae Pe ee do. 
Alterations to Boardroom ut Workhouse. sea bee heen cen ehe | Christchurch (Hants) Guardians = A. Druitt, Boardroom, Workhouze, Christchurch, Hants sioceacs do. 
Reservoir, &c., Bovey Tracy, hans dcoebeseesees | Newton Abbot R.U.C. Fox & Tatton, Civil Engineers, 5, Victoria-street, S.W. ......... Gesecwent Nov. 3 
Refuse Destructor, Nechells...- absadasnvladeal . Birmiogham Corporation. seooseeeees| SUPCFintendent, Montague- street Wharf, Birmingham .. ase do. 
Church, St. Columb Minor, Cornwall aa ahocosnseess|| MAMBO MINING: copbascuassinsebsssanessesectscssus S. Hill, Architect, Green-lane, Redruth ............000ce06 do, 
*Pumping Station, Gas — and d Pumps, & “&e. wees, Portsmouth Borough Council. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Portsmouth ......... Repansesessseses do. 
“Relief Sewer, &c........ be pbasavensese.| do. oO. do. 
*Making-up Roads........ «| Tottenham U.D.C.......0008 oe age gg Engineer, 712, High-road, Tottenham. ........seccecccccsececeeeees do. 
Broken Granite (2,009 tons ot} Watford: UDC. scisscceseses yf H. M. Turner, Surveyor, 14, High-street, Watford... F Nov. 4 
*Making-up Roads ... deseeeenedcanbnesbeseinenbsesenr|: MALLE ARURUAROUINUNOLD sccwebsensasssoie Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Ealing, W.. Nov. 5 
Parade Extension W orks... ssheeaes .. Bridlington Corporation eee E. R. Matthews, Civil. Engineer, Town Hall, ‘Bridlington soeabensvascest Nov. 7 
*New Hospital, oe St. Stephen's Ch., ‘Haverstock Hill Haimpstead General Hospital Com| Young & Hall, 17, ig pen. = maga Bloomsbury, WWE. csescicwenes Nov. 9 
*Branch Library, Lower Sydenham ,...........008-8 eeseeeee | Lewisham Public Libraries Com. ...| E. Wright, Town Hall, Lewisham .,......... i Oe ‘ Nov. 10 
do, do. | . R. Vining, 89. Chancery- lane, W.C. me a és do. 
‘Additions, Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton ...... ' Commissioners of HM. Works ..... | H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, S. W. cae as do, 
Government Offices, Leicester: do. | Registrar, County Court. Leicester...... do. 
‘Telephone Exchange, I. ngineer 's Oftice, &c., Manchester do. | The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, Storey’ 3 oe ‘S/W A Nov. ll 
Well Works at Schools, Ashford, Middlesex ........ ......) Managers, W. London School Dist. G. Midgley Taylor, 27, Great George-street, S.W.. ‘ Nov. 12 
Fn School, Manor-road, Liseard .. | Wallasey Education Authority ....... E. Kirby, ‘Architect, 5, Cook-street, Liverpool... daces dapicvebuseiecssasesesaael’ 1 NOVO. Us 
Carriageway and ‘Tunnel under Thames, Rotherhithe London County Council .............6 Engineers’ Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, 8 Ss. W.. eee. ‘Jan. 19, ‘04 
*Cleaning, Painting, &c., Assize Courts ..............ccceee | Manchester Assize Courts Com’tee. J. D, Harker, Architect, 78, King-street, Manchester... eeseeeee| No date. 
Chapel Works at Cemetery csspuanaee prabepabenststdcans’ sabes Pinner Burial Board ..........cccecs.00 Harrison & Ward, 66, V ictor la-sureet, S.W... Seasae do, 
Extension of Water-Main at ASylUM ........cceecccseeeseres Ipswich Corporation ..........00...++-... EK, Bueckham, Borough Surveyor, Town Hail, Ipsw ich. soasanecsnses do. 
Sanitary Work to Premises, arant-atbec8, Ulverstou ies Susskenievee J. W. Grundy & Son, Brogden-street. Ulverston ae eaasecvnees do. 
Seventy Rods of Brick work....2....00100sssccccessessesseseosses| seenieveaes Barnett & Brotchie, 68, Salisbury-road, West Kilburn, N. ae eenenese do. 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Application + 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Required. Salary. to be in 
Chiswick U.D.C, B | RBUs a OR MDOREWVOOUG 205:cces cx:ceusssusezesceervcsvesweci as Usvoseeacsbenseretestaceo ecole 
Finchley U.D.C. pf RANG NORV OOK ose6s0iss svevassnectiieceacssdvavscecscteoulsatavsnitsessbarsecesinmroseasse|| ONOe 
Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in thie Number. Competition. iv. Contracts, Iv, vi. viii. & x. Public Appoin'ments, xvii. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. T. K. (Below our limit).—W. C. H.—J.S.M. (Amount 
should have been stated ), 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authora. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 
cations. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NOT 
DESIRED. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, ia 
given subject to the approval of the article or drawing, 
when received, by the Editor, who retains the right 
to reject it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the 
author of a proof of an article in type does not neces- 
sarilv imply its acceptance. 

All communications regarding literary and artistia 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to THE | 


PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 


TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this headin 
should be addressed to ‘The Editor,” and must coon 
us not later than 10a.m. on Thursdays. {N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building-owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is given, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 100/., unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. ] 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes vrovisionally accepted. 








ASCOT (Berks.).—For alterations to the Queens Hall, 
for the County Council. Mr. Joseph Morris, County Sur- 





BARNSLEY (Yorks)—For the executicn of road 
works, New-street, for the Dodworth Urbain District 
. Hinehliffe, architect, 14, Kegent- 


Council. Mr. P. 
street, Barnsley :— 
C.F. Lawton......£195 
P. Dalby <0 aee 
B. Roberts ...... 192 
G. Haigh ......... 190 
E.R. Taylor ... 184 
y W. Squire 182 
J. W. Hampson 18) 
G. F. Brown...... 179 


0 0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
¢ 
0 0 
0 0 
v0 0 
0 


| 





J. HOOG.,.......0500 £179 0 


Higham & Suns 
H. Bower ....0.0:. 


170 
1g 


0 


14 


G. H. Burrows 166° 8 


W. Schotield, 
Summer-lane, 
Barnsley* 





a 


156 0 


- reco Oo 


BIDEFORD (North Devon).—For the erection of Muni- 

















a ee Reading. Quantities by cipal buildings and library, for the Corporation of the 
wn - - Borough of Bideford. Mr. Alfred J. Dunn, architect, = 
age ~ Avg ees a 0 4 a cv. .. £3,223 17 | Colmore-row, Birmingham, and 31, St. Michael’s-square, 
A. 2h, DUCKO? os0000 787 UO | W. Hawkins ....... 3,173 0} Gloucester :— 
F. Newberry ...... 3,595 0 4 DUMB OY oscavsusvens CACO OH ne  aeligs  £7.196 0 
H. Charman ...... 3400 0|G. Brown............ 3144 0) ‘one & bey sn ae 4 —_* yond 
McCarthy Fitt ... 3,379 0 W. Watson, Ascot* 3,100 0 | 7) OU AWAY wt ie Cone 6.700 0 
Cox & Sons ...... 3,303 10] Bennett & Sons... 2,8¢0 0 | HONS & SONS ......  4,0us agape sie 6,300 0 
I. B. Seward 3,247 ‘ ——- © [ rar, Bids: 
he ae Wooster ......... 7.857 0 . ovsr, a 
[County Surveyor’s estimate, £3,121 43. 11d.] Smith & Pitt ...... 7,560 O} f0Fd ...ce-ceeseeers 6,215 10 


C 


= 


(HEA 


jane, Bl 


pf, It 
t. Peace 
tangl-y 
W. Will 
F, Woo! 


DUBI 
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————_ 
(CHEADLE (Staffs).—Forlaying sewers, &c., Caverswall- 
e Bridge, fer the Rural DistrictCouncil, Mr. 





ane, Blyth 

Ph Inskip, surveyor, Cheadle :— 

, Peacock .....- £376 0 0; T. Tucker 2 9 
jangley Bros... 239 4 6] F. Barke 0 0 
WV, Williams ... 244 0 0] Bridgett & Hand 182 0 06 
F, Woolton ..... 235 0 0| Alcock, Cheadle* 175 © 9 





DUBLIN.—For the construction of a pumping station, 
pigeon House-road, for the Corporation. Mr. G. Chatter- 
ton, C.E. 6, The Sanctuary, Westminster :— 

1 & W. Stewart,|£34,600 | H. & J. Martin, Ltd., 
4 Dublin and Bel- 


J.GP. Good, Ltd. 92,500] fast... essseue £29,466 





EBBW VALE (Mon)-—For the execution of street 
works. Newchurech (Contracts 1, 2, and 3). for the Urban 
pistriet Council. Mr. T. J.: Thomas, Town Surveyor, 
Council Offices, Drillground, Ebbw Vale :— 

Contract No. 1.—Drysiog-street Improvements. 
W. Brown, Merthyr Tydfil .............. £462 15 1 
Contract No. 2.—Newchureh Drainage. 
MAIS BEDE Vale oi. <osccsiccscasccsccaexe 106 9 0 
Contract No. 3.—Painting Public Lamps, ce. 
J. 0. Leary, Ebbw Vale...........0000 were. © 





FAREHAM (Harts.).—For the erection of an engine 
house, &c., at the County Asylum, Knowle, for the Hants 
county Council. Mr. W. J. Taylor, County Surveyor, 
The Castle, Winchester :— 


ECROMIE: sesesveescss £2,185 0] W. Wallis, Little- 
Knight Bros. ...... 1,955 10 hampton* ,...... £1,631 0 
Rashley & Son... 1,887 0 





FEATHERSTONE (Yorks).—For the execution of 
sewerage works, Wakefield-road, for the Urban District 
(ouncil. Mr. Fredk. B. Rothera, engineer, Council Offices, 
Featherstone. Quantities by engineer :— 

[ves & CO... .00006 £109 0 0] Jonas Totty...... £289 117 6 
James Benton.. 319 15 11| J. W. Broadhead 217 2 2 
Alfred Gates...... 269 14 8 | George Clements, 


Cyrus Birkhill...~221 0 6 Featherstone* 206 15 11 





GREAT WRATTING (Suffolk).—For the erection of 


four cottages for the Hon. W. F. D. Smith, M.P. Mr. C. 
P, Ayres, architect, Watford :— 

Wiles & Son ..........6. £1,066 | W. G. Jarvis............00. £950 
Dupont & Go. ......... 9971 Mason & Son, Haver- 
(imwood & Sons... 957 EMME ccncviqaeitokd Ncduas 








HALIFAX.—Fer the execution of road improvement 
works, Salterhebble-hill, for the Corporation. Mr. James 
Lord, C.E., Town Hall, Halifax :— 

Bower Bros., Church-street, Halifax*,..£553 1 1 





HASTINGS.—For laying sewers, &c., London-road, St. 
Helens, for the Corporation. Mr. P, H. Palmer, C.E., 
Town Hall, Hastings :— 

Mr. Joseph Harvey, 53, King’s-road, St. Leonards*... £535 


_ HESSLE.—For alterations and additions to the Granby 
Hotel, Hessle, for Mrs. M. Saunders. Messrs. Ansdell & 
Wox, architects, Hull :— 








i. Neal tisseseeee SOE 1G 0| W. Parkinson... £881 7 9 
, Houlton....... 975 0 0O| T. Goates ....... 865 0 0 
(, Barron ......... 940 0 0} Taylor &Son ... 6012 0 
B. Hall... sass 900 0 0| T.R. Woods... .. 828 0 0 
W. Barton ...... « 889 0 0] J. H. Fenwick, 

ROU sicccc sccce 20F O° 6 








_HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING.—For the execution of 
Pe —_ ~~ Houses, for the Rural District 
U - Mr. Wm. Moriey, s r Rdwin-stree 
Hotghton-le Spring 1ey, surveyor, 29, Edwin-street, 





J. Kersley......£842 0 O| J. Watson ....... 0 

J, W. W hite...... 784 Uv 0] J. Hollings....... é 9 

ae Richards 78114 7;J. McLaren & 

z - Stott ......, 718 5 7] Son, Gosforth* 55916 0 
ikmer Bros, 70L 12 10 | Tough Bros....... 51019 3 








pulANELLY.—For the erection of a mission church, 

fr soy 4 ad Inembers of the Established Church. 

Lianeliy. §. oo A.M.Inst.C.E., Cilymaenllwyd, 

Masonry (I neluding al! Mason’s Work, Plastering, and 
Small Items). 


Bvans & Sons, Pwll, Llanelly®.........ccceesce0. £338 
Woodwork and Joinery. 

SL, SY le Tigre 287 

Brown, Thomas & John, Lianelly* ane 198 





og ONDON. ~For new steel cable for Streatham cable 
““lWays, for the London County Council :— 
I IR scsi vests, £1,093 15 





F. W. Scbtt ......... 
lau & Maicheion iad SS 
2rown & Co.(Bankhall), Ltd............... 80) 0 


Haggie Bros., Ltd., Gateshead-on-Tyne* 67 10 





LONDON 
ee For new mahogany shop front and fittings 
Hampet Ag and electric lighting at 5, Frognal-parade 
tect, gee for J. Richards, Ltd. Mr. ‘I’. Wilson, archi 
34, New Bridge-street, E.C. :— ; 
MY” ticace cies e £657 





Li N \ ‘ 
rng —For alterations and additionsat 138, Syden- 
. ‘ilko » Sydenham, for Mr. A. V. Zwanenberg. Mr. 
Wheelge” architect, 34, New Bridge-street. E.C. :— 
al ree £765 | Speechiey & Smith...... £678 
Satter sesseseecesee CLO EP EMED™  cacacscseccccecssvace 667 


* HARROGATE.—For Main Drainage Works. 
Harrogate :— 


Contract No. 2. 


Mr. E. W. Dixon, Engineer, 14, Albert-street, © 




































| Section 1. Section 2. Section 3. Section 4. Total. 
£ | £ £ 2 £ 

eA MEIN so sc vecessacxecacecevias 17,980 4,565 8,181 4,344 35.072 
Bao POW ienscc cacccacsces ae 17.160 4,434 7,387 3,927 32,999 
Hardy & Atkinson .. ..... 17.531 4,675 7,495 2,686 32,388 
Hampton Matthews axeeieans 11,124 3,476 5,245 3,014 22.861 
Johnson & Langley..........00....65 16,294 5,072 7,454 4,378 33*202 
Ve ae nee 16,121 8,263 9,105 5 891 39,262 
BI No. co cancacesGacssnveccaueaste 16 585 4,596 73°68 3.225 31,805 
Hodson & - SO. ...<..6<.0cecececccncee 14,938 4,854 7,599 4,124 31,516 
MUON OG ORE venvcdenvccecdacaccusces 15,475 4,886 7,640 4.063 31,20) 
Parker & Sharp ....<.....000 000-000 15124 4,639 7,347 3,793 30.906 
Mie MII WANEE cocci ccccsasesstaxce 15,192 4,854 7,315 4144 31,506 
Wiis BRN nos aad cc ava evaecwaccda 16,928 4,864 7,392 3197 32,382 
Rd. Annakin, Harrogate .......... 14,870 3,821 7,606 3113 29,413* 
1] ee ee meet ee 15,613 4,490 7,777 4,530 32,412 
PURGING GO C0 oiicccceicccceoseccencanset 15,323 4.666 7,018 4213 31,221 
Ne Cs RAEMO Wc cisisvnacdsacsenseccsoea’ 15 933 5,880 7,409 4.950 34,184 
RGU EROS cones ccdcscocexcccccceancdsand 19,579 7,091 10.014 5,258 41,944 
Bentley & Loch. 15,866 4,771 8,180 4,189 33,507 
George Bell....... : 16 369 4,842 7,983 £4,035 £500 33,239 
We a hs NOM cc cdiicas cia denscersaese 23.837 6,817 11,256 5,666 49,000 
SF oi Gis BNA WNOONN sevice xcstcncacascaacsuenece 17,093 5 148 8,581 4,179 35,002 
SSITUER EE OR COR oo sia cid enccicescccecases 15,053 5,068 7,571 4,467 32,161 
CRANE SOW sisis ceicscsckscanenese 18,559 4,405 8,643 3,751 35,360 
Etheridge & Clark ........ S eduxaens 16 185 4,907 8,001 4,557 33,650 
At Wo rr 22,170 8.643 11,773 6,367 47,954 
CODERS PARBOUG occ ccsicacasesesss 16 297 6,029 9,251 4,584 36,161 
Weir Ge D, ani) ooo ccccciscccecccceceis 20,876 5,517 8,863 4,952 40,210 
RAIN OW ROM oc sccvccsacaseuaracss 17,074 4,753 7,715 5,639 33,187 





t Withdrawn. 





outfall works, for the London County Council :— 


LONDON. —For the supply and delivery of lime for the treatment of sewage at the Barking and Crossness 





Delivered ysi a P 
elivered alongside | pe)ivered into store. 











t Subject to no import duty being levied. 





jetty. 
| ena eed | |— a anes 
| Barking. | Crossness. | Barking. | Crossness. 
_ € | perton. | perton. | perton. | perton. — 
Tons. | s. d. . Gs | “he s. d. 
James J. Dixon 23,800 | 12 8 12 8 ' 14 2 14 2 
L. Sommerfeld aa = a ide ag “a 23,800 | 13 8 13 8 | 15 2 15 2 
Wm. Fletcher* ne ae iaa eas rae ans 9,000* | — — | — 15 34* 
. “ . if ' 14e0e7' 14 0 _ | 16 6* — 
The Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers 95 7 | p= - 
saene duameae 93800 | 14 4} i4 4h 15 104 15 104 
(1900), Limite 9,000 ox 15 0 i 16 6 
G. Albrecht... saa aa aaa ose are 23,800 14 2 14 2 15 8 15 8 
The New Lime Company, Limited... a 14,300 14 9 -- |} 162 — 
C. Christopherson & Co. .. =ad ie p- 9,000 | — 15 6f | = — 
Mackay & Davies 9,000 — 20 7 | — —e 
Current contract prices ... “| = | — | — } 1511 lt 6 
| 








MARPLE.—For the erection of ten houses, for the 
Limited. 






Compstall Co-operative Industrial Society, 

Messrs. Garlick & Wyatt, architects, Stockport-road, 

Marple :— 
Ba Te POC ccscccccscscsccqcacecdecsecasseasas £2,980 0 0 
WARN ccsiccssccessscscesscncccscavssecss 2.965 0 0 
FORM WINES 6 occccecccsccescccseccececesses 2,829 0 0 
Wilson & Roberts ..........ccceccseeceeee 2,775 0 0 
Vessey, Openshaw & Vessey .......... 2,750 0 0 
Robinson & SOMG........0....sccecsssceeees 2.747 0 0 
George Woodiwiss, Marple*............. 2,713 0 0 
Clayton Bro. .........ccccccorcescscesseeers 2650 0 0 

2,598 7 4 


SParrOw ......0ccccececersesesersccerer erences 





NAAS (Ireland).—-For the erection of sixteen labourers’ 
cottages, for the Rural District Council. Mr. Francis 
Bergin, B.E., Beechgrove, Kildare :— 

J. Taylor, Bannoxtown, 


ASNT Wiaac as cecsccenees £158 0 each for two cottages. 
J. Slattery, Rathasker- 
road, Naas............-. 15310 = ., a 9 


J. Wyse, Bullockpark, 


Rathmore, Naas...... 158 0 for one cottage. 





NANTYGLO.—For additions to Nantyglo School, for 
Aberystruth School Board. Mr. R. L. Roberts, architect, 
Abergarn, Monmouthshire :— 


J. Newcombe...... £1,095 0| J. Jenkins ............ £990 0 
Smith Bros.......... 1,060 (| Morgan & _ Son, 
W. Jenkins......... 1,031 0 Nantyglo* ......... 863 12 





NORMANTON (Yorks).—For flagging, kerbing, &c., 
Forge-street, for the Urban District Conncil :— 
Rodgers & Son, Castleford* sac <niiadidusiicentanee aan 





PORTSOY.—For new buildings in Portsoy. Mr. R. B. 
Pratt, architect, Elgin :— 

Masonry.—Gray, POrtsOy ........:ceceeeeeeees 
Carpentry.—Geddes & Son, Portessie ..... 
Plumbing.—H. J. Watson, Banff............ £103) 
Slating.—Strathdee, Portsoy pataaudadd 
Plastering.—J. Rae, Portsoy ....,.. 00.0... 
Painting.—G. Fairweather, Portsoy ...... 








ROTHERHAM.—For the execution of sewers, &c., 
Whiston-road, Canklow, for the Rural District Council. 
Mr. B. Hey, surveyor, 298, High-street, Rotherham :— 





RAVENSTHORPE (Yorks.).—-For additions to schools, 
North-road, for the Ravensthorpe Congregational Church 
Trustees. Messrs. Marriott, Son, & Shaw, architects, 
Church-street, Chambers, Dewsbury. Quantities by 
architects :— 

Masonry.—Whitehead & Sons, Ravensthorpe* ... 
Joinery.—J. W. Harrop. Gawthorpe Ossett* ...... 
Tronwork.—Bagshaw & Sons, Batley................+. 
Slating.and Plastering.—Albert Shaw, Mirfield* } £783 
Painting. —Brook Jackson, Dewsbury* ............. 

Heating Apparatus.—Unity Wood and Iron Co., 
I sa dss csahcccstantasaacsdanunesanatacs 


seebeee 





RUNCORN.---For the execution of road works. &c., 
Dundenald-avenue and Kimberley Drive, for the Rural 
District Council. Mr John Swinton, surveyer, 19, Cuiff 
View, Stockton Heath, near Warrington :— 


Dundonald- Kin.berley 

avenue, Drive, 
ROMA TINE Kaiasisicceiacedeiecsacas £195... £268 
PI TEI os occ nncssnsectcncasing 7 as 306 
Frank Warburton .. .......c0008 « CC eee 297 
Why Wa We ic dca nediinctecnecsases | en 246 
WRC © BOM ssvcccccccccccccce SOD ccccccgees TS 
Garner CGM ic ccccescccctscsecee 378 242 
Bennie & Thompson .......... 376 29 ~ 





Thos. Stringer, Warrington"... 3:5 eee 244 





ST. BUDEAUX.—For the Crownhill and Honicknowle 
sewer works, for Plympton St. Mary Rural District 
Council. Mr. F. A. Clark, surveyor, 83, Old Town-st., 
Plymouth :— 


H. Stanbury £6,469 0 0 | A.N. Coles ... £4,819 12 4 
T. Roberts ... 5,546 0 0 | H.J. Allen... 4,818 0 0 
Davis, Ball & Smith & Son 4.82915 0 
Co.........2... 5,350 0 0 | M.Bridgeman 4,721 18 7} 
Jn. Shaddock 5,339 0 0 | C.J. Payne... 4,64919 9 
J.& J. Binns 5,297 0 0 | W. C. Shad- 
R.H.B. Neal 5.240 0 0 dock ....... 4,647 8 0 
J.C. Ambrose 5.200 0 0 | W.J. Steven- 
©. TRO ..<000<20 5,075 0 0 ee 4640 0 0 
Pearce Bros... 5,073 0 0 | E. Pike 4,412 0 0 
T.Shaddock.. 4,977 0 0 | Steel& Pearce, 
\Plymouth* 4,092 18 3 








SHEFFIELD.—-For the erection of eight dwelling 
houses, stabling, &c.. in Coombe-road, Crookes, for Messrs. 
G. & J. W. Lister. Messrs. Hall & Fenton, architects and 
surveyors, 14, St. James’-row, Sheffield. Quantities by 
the architects :— 





Green & Co., Wellgate, Rotherham*...... £186 


A. Bradbury ...... £3,344 0] R.Charlesworth... £2363 0 
H. Watkinson...... 3,048 10 | W. Ainsley ......... “2353 0 
H. White ............ 3.037 01 G. Vaughan......... 2,350 O 
Roper & Sons...... 2,900 0|M. Hancock. 71, 
J.S.Teanby ...... 2.850 0 Roebuck-road* 2,335 0 
; 2,600 0 


[See also next page. 
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‘ SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—For the erection of business 
remises, High-street, for Mr. F. Esthaugh. Mr. Arthur 
ells, surveyor, Beccles, Suffolk :— 

Included for 





Decorations. 
ya ee ees £2,085 0 0 0 
See eee 1,995 0 0 0 
Scales & Robins ... 1,800 0 0 0 
Thompson .......... 1,796 1 2 0 
pc eee ee 1,724 0 0 0 
Gunton & Palmer 1,719 17 0 3 
Boddy & Son 1711 0 0 8 
Fowler ...... 1,700 0 0 9 
TRIO | co tsccaseosp 1,698 0 0 0 
Grimwood & Son 1,693 0 0 3 11 
INES 555s saSnceicsossous 1,690 0 0 0 
RE 1,680 0 0 12 11 
ee ea 1,650 0 0 0 
Allen & Son. 
Southwold* ...... 1,550 0 0 w..... 40 0 0 
[ER ee D504 35) 0 ascnere 30 0 0 





STOCKPORT.—For the execution of street works, 
Harvey and Apsley-streets, for the Corporation. Mr. 
John Atkinson, €.E., Stockport. Quantities by the 


engineer :— 
Gosling & Stafford ............sccccrsseeee £1,266 5 2 
W. H. Eva .. 1,235 8 6 


P. D. Hayes, Old-road, Stockport® ... 1,225 16 9 





f 

STOWMARKET (Suffolk)—For the execution 0 
drainage works, &c., Lime Tree-place, for the Urban Dis 
trict Council. Mr. G. W. Lingwood, surveyor, Station 
road, Stowmarket :— 


Bradshaw & Co....... £165 0| Scales & Robins...... £113 10 
E.&S. Flummer.., 145 0| Murray & Sherwin 105 0 
G. Burgoyne ......... 119 3 








WALDERSHARE.—For alterations and additions to 
schools and alterations and additions to Minacre farm- 
house, &c., for the Right Hon. the Earl of Guildford. 
Messrs Fry & Miller, architects, Cannon-street, Dover :— 





J. BB. TULNCT 0.600008 £1,700 15 | Hayward & Para- 
Austen & Lewis... 1.413 11 BIOL jsssecccessvassbeaizos O 
Denne & Son....... 1,317. 0 | Lewis & Sons...... 1,182 11 
TT: DSDNB, 20.0. 1,254 0) Warren& Son .,.. 1,163 0 
Bromley, 
DOVECR™ socccseosses 1,157 0 








WALSALL.—For the execution of road works, Borneo- 
street, for the Corporation :— 
James Atkins, Walsall*....., wesetocsesorven U0 14; 6 





WATFORD.—For additions to ‘the receiving wards at 
the Watford Union Workhouse, for the Watford Board 
of Guardians. Mr. C. P. Ayres, architect, Watford :— 





BONG MOOG «ni vscsccisese ceROOO | Es BROW. cos ccccsicconsce OOO 
Bes Bs) SOB... cocceseevees 687 | H. B. Watkins .......... 579 
THIOL GE WUC ...scc000 629 | Clark Bros. .............. 579 
G. & J. Waterman...... 607 | Clifford & Gough ...... 569 
C. Brightinan .......0000 597 | W. King, Watford* ... 550 





WATFORD.—For the erection of new farm buildings 
at Langleybury, for Mr. E. Henry Loyd. Mr. C. P. 
Ayres, architect, Watford :— 


G. Darvill .........00.... £8,000 | C. Brightman ......... £2,822 
Pe Ss || eon 3,968 | Bracey & Clarke...... 2,830 
Webtter & Cannon... 2,985 | Honour & Son ......... 2,759 
Mayne & Son.......... 2,925 | Clifford & Gough ... 2,747 
LA ea 2,806 | H. Martin ........00.... 2,740 
H. Brown ................ 2,895 | A. Timberlake, Kings 

Goodchild & Jeffery 2,866 LARBIOY™ ca ciscnosase 2,725 


ee 


2,850 








B. NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Ohiet OMce.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 


Yorkshire Stone. 
SQfiIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESORIPT. 
Makin, ION OF ROAD 


for the Watford Joint Hospital Board. 
architect, Watford :— 


Johnson & Son......... 


WATFORD.—For additions to the isolation hospital, 
Mr. C. P. Ayres, 





W. Parmeter.....,...... £9,150 | H. Martin ..........0000 £7,387 
Kellet & Sens .. 8.865 |G. & J. Waterford ... 7,849 
W. J. Bloxham.......... 8,627 | C. Wiggs tes BOO 
Appleby & Sons....... 8607 | 21. Brown......<.:ssss00 7,793 
i, -0s; DURE . ssedvcwcases 8,327 | Kerridge & Shaw...... 7.777 
J. Ferguson .....2 00000 8,162 | J. Darville........0..00 7,695 
Clifford & Gough ... 7,999 | Webster & Cannon... 7,689 
H. B. Watkins ,......... 7,968 | C. Brightman.......... 7,440 


7,899 | Clark Bros., Watford* 7,310 





WATFORD.—For rebuilding the Three Tuns, High- 
street, Watford, for Benskin’s Watford Brewery, Limited. 


Mr. C. P. Ayres, architect, Watford :— 





THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Lta, 
FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
TH STONE 


FLUATE, for Hardenin Water 
and Preserving Building Matera 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. 
Son, The Doulting Stone Co. © Taek 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham 
Somerset, ; 














Shopland ...4....5.00s0. £2,977 | Clark Bros. ..........«. £2,626 ; 5 

PADOME .-.0sisipidinone 2858 | Webster & Cannon... 2,595 London Agent :—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
WALIMOEE ...6c;cesssne0e 2,745 | Clifford & Gough...... 2,588 16, Craven-street, Strand, 

Martin deeb enscs  SEOOD A Tas OWL si, ceseseees 2,587 

Goodchild & Jeffery 2.645 | C. Brightman, Wat- Pee ae 
Waterman.........0.... 2,629] ford* 6... aie 2,525 Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 





WIGTON.—For the execution of water supply works, 
Hesket-New-Market, for the Rural District Council. Mr. 
Quantities by 


W. Brown, surveyor, Kildare, Wigton. 
surveyor :— 
Minto & CO., Wigton ccescssevescessecsosess Sela 


Ce 


Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and sonal mtonb 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk. 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and te 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd, 











J.J. ETRIDGE, J: 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And every other description of Slates, except American, 
Ready for immediate delivery toany Railway Station. 


RED sAnDFACED NIBBED 
ROOFING TILES 
ALWAYS in STOCK 


Applications for Prices, &c., to 








BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 





~»' Architects, Engineers, & Builders 


LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS, 
Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
executed, 
4&5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, B.C, 
QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch, [Telephone No. a 
METCHIM & SON { ®s:\GuemENTS Link kon 


J Ki 
**QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES,” 
For 1903, price 6d. post 7d.. In leather 1/- Post 1/1, 


JOINERY 


Of every description and in any 
kind of Wood. 


CHAs. E. ORFEuR, 


ESTIMATES COLNE BANK WORKS, 
ON APPLICATION. COLCHESTER, 
Telephone: 0195. Telegrams: “Orfeur, Colchester.” 


ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertioal Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors: 

















Bpecial attention Is given to the abows by 





will find that 
THE BEST SELECTION, 
THE BEST QUALITY, and 
THE BEST VALUE in 


Drawing Requisites 
are to be obtained at 
The Architects and Engineers’ 
Supply Association, 
74-76, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W.C 








Catalogue and Sample Books on application, 





Preach Astle 


Contractors to 
H.M. Office of Works, The School Board for London, @t 


: For estimates, quotations, and all information, apply 
at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 


CANNON STREET, E.6: 








TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 





IRON CISTERNS. 
F. BRABY & 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARGE STOCK READY. 
CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION. 


Farticulars on application. 


CO. 


LONDON :: 352 to 364, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W., and 218 and 220, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, S.E. 


ASHTON aie sane FON ATION. RD 


LIVERPOOL: 
6 and 8, HATTON GARDEN. 





47 and 49, ST. ENOCH-SQUARE, 


GLASGOW : 
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TELEPHONE, No. 134, North. 


TREGGON 


| Ne 
DOFERS 
=) COPPER 
ROOFERS 
RON 
ROOFERS = 


Enquiries Invited from Town 
and Country. 


& CO. 
Zinc, Iron, Felt, and Cistern Merchants 
and Manufacturers, and Contractors for 


COPPER, IRON, and 
ZINC ROOFING; 


FIXED COMPLETE. 


(THE OLDEST FIRM IN THE TRADE.) 


YORE WORES, 
BREWERY ROAD, tonoon, v. 


“elegraws:* “ TREGGON. LONDON.” 





S, Ltd, 


OF 


roofing 








e Co 











iams, 








KS, 
TER, 
ester.” 











SS 


1, Ac, 





ipply 














WILLESDEN PAPER. 


2-Ply for Underlining Slates, Tiles, Iron | | I-Ply for Laying’on Joists under ‘Moot Board 
Buildings with or without Boards. to Deaden Sound, &.~ «, 
WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. INSECT PROOF. 


Liste and views of large contracts where Willesden Paper has been used, and Catalogues and Samples, Post Free, 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, WILLESDEN JUNC. LONDON, N.W 





|THE LONDON ASPHALTE CO. 


14 & 15, COLEMAN STREET, E.C. 


Asphalte for Carriage and Foot Ways, Compressed or Mastic, Damp 
Courses, Vertical and Horizontal, Flooring, Roofing, &c. 


SPECIALITIES: Manufacturers of Asphalte Paving Flags. 
Thicknesses 





bp he, Ma me “A > in. for Carriage Ways. . a 

in. by 10 in. by 13 in. tor Footways, Basements, Ware! ouse Floors, Roofings, &c. * 
10in. by 10in. by 1in. for Hospital Flooring. : Pg hor eme J 
Compressed by powerful Hydraulic Machinery, ready for laying. war 


ON APPLICATION, 
South Bromley. 


PAMPHLET AND PRICES 
Wrorks—Lewen Wharf, Lewenm Road, 
BUCHANAN noe 


ALFRED MEAKIN, L" =:2zcz22s 


Manufacturers of . (Agent for a and South Coast, Mr, A. RICHARDS.) 


ART ENAMEL GLAZED TILES. 


Works: Royal Albert Victoria & Highgate Potteries, Tunstall. 


WALL TILES FOR peuebes, at DAIRIES, SHOPS, &c. _ WHITE GLAZED TILES, PLAIN 

AND EMBOSSED TILES IN COLOURS. GLAZED AND PRINTED — erie “ HAND 

PAINTED TILES. VITREOUS "AND ENCAUSTIC TILES. MOSAIC, &c. TIMATES AND 

DESIGNS eee on FREE ON APPLICATION A LARGE E ASSORTMENT. OF ALL. CLASSES OF 
ILES OF LATEST DESIGNS MAY BE SEEN AT THE LONDON SHOW ROOMS. - . 





Showrooms * ** 














CATALOGUE POST FREE 


FeR ALL CLASSES SF BUILDINGS. 
A CETTAGE 
fn 


FREM A_CASTLE TO 
pes 










porous nt fron ane Gun-MNetat® © 


re = CASEMENT S&F RANGS| 


oe 38,648.65’ YORK ST WESTMINSTER. 








a as ns 


WROUGHT STEEL SASHES. 


MOLINE’S PATENT & MITRED JOINTS. 
WROUGHT IRON CASEMENTS. CAST IRON WINDOWS. 


The GENERAL IRON FOUNDRY COMPANY, Limited. 
Offices ; Brooks Wharf. Show Rooms: 48, Upper Thames Street, London, E.€. 


Also Manutjetarers of Rain Water and Sanitary tings, Asher Apperatas, Stoves, 
Kanges, Mantels. Baths. “Tavatories, for oheeonn table Fittings. & 


SS SUN Msuuer_ome 








THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


£2,386,639. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, ACCIDENT & DISEASE 


(Small Pox, Scariet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, &c.) 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO, 


Established 1849. Claims paid, £4,500,000. 
64. CORNHILL. LONDON. A. VIAN, ccretary. 


Dennett Fireproof Floors, dc. 


CONSTRUCTIVE IRONWORK OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES SUPPLIED TO ARCHITECTS, 


|FIREPROOF ENCASEMENT or IRONWORK. 
CONCRETE STAIRS, PAVING, &c. 


Apply to DENNETT & INGLE{“” 24, QUEEN ANNE’8 GATE } LONDON, 8.Wi 





FUNDS IN HAND 











late of No, 5, WHITEHALL., 










Xvi 


feel 


THE BUILDER. 











PAENIX | FIRE. OFFICE, 


9, LOMBARD STREE 


87, CHARING —2OSS, sanebons. 
LOWEST CURRENT RATES. 

LOERAL ‘AND PROMPT SETTLEMENTS. 

ASSURED FREE OF LIABILIT 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING RULES SUPPLIED. 








fOcr. 24, Ht 1903. 























BILLS OF QUANTITIES, a, dt 


LITHOGRAPHED OGREEBOCTLY BY wees OF Pos? 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT OFF USUAL Prion 
PLANS BEST STYLE. 


ALLILDAY, Lt 
Shakespeare Press, Birmingham. 














ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
Head Offce: Bartholomew-lane, London, B.C. 
Established 1824. 





1 
capita, & q MILLIONS STERLING. 
INVESTED FUNDS, 1© MILLIONS STERLING. 


Direetors. 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0., 


an. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. 
#. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. 
!'nomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. 
francis Wilham Buxton, Esq. 
Johu Cator, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. 
Col. the Hon. Everard ¢. Digby. 
Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.0., C.S.1. 
‘ames Fletcher, Esq. 
John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
tdward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
tion. Henry Berkeley Portman. 


SOME FINE ORIGINAL DRAWINGS 


BY THE LATE 


Mave eExprEssty ror The Builder, 


WILL BE 


Mr. H. W. BREWER 


ON VIEW AT THIS OFFICE 


October 26th to November 6th, 


FROM 


1903 (Saturday & Sunday 


excepted), between the hours of 12 and 3 p.m, 
ADMISSION ON PRESENTATION OF CARD. 


“THE BUILDER,” 





CATHERINE STREET, 


STRAND, 


LONDON, 





fon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

Right Hon, Lord Stalbridge. 

Lieut.-Col. F. Anderson Sicbbing. 

Kight Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.U.M.G., C.B, 





FIRE JNSURANCES nted at current rates of 
remium, and. Leasehold and Capital Redemption 4 
olicies issued. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses. 


BONUS YEAR.—Participating Life Policies 

this year at full annual premiums 
will participate in the Profits for the Quin- 
quennial Term ending 3ist December next. 


Prospectuses, Proposal Forms and Statements of 
Account may be had on application to 


Just Published. Fourth Edition, Enlarged, medium tvo. cloth. 7s. 6d. ret. 


PRACTICAL MASONRY. 


A GUIDE TO THE ART OF 


STONE CUTTING, 
COMPRISING THE CONSTRUCTION, SETTING-OUT, AND WORKING OF STAIRS, CIRCULAR WORK 


ARCHES, NICHES, DOMES, PENDENTIVES, VAULTS, ‘ts RACERY WINDOWs, ETC. 


TO WHICH ARE ADDED 


SUPPLEMENTS RELATING TO MASONRY ESTIMATING AND QUANTITY SURVEYING,, 
S. 


AND TO BUILDING STONES 
FOR THE USE OF 


STUDENTS, 
By WILLIAM R. PURCHASE. 


S AND A GLOSSARY OF TERM 
MASONS, AND OTHER WORKMEN, 


With 52 Lithographic Plates, comprising over 400 Diagrams. 


LONDON : 


CROSBY LOCKWOOD anD SON, 7, STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, E.C, 





ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 








































‘Wrapper should be in by TWELVE noon on WEDNESDAY. 


TEN o'clock on WEDNESDAY MORNING. 





Te “BUILDER” CATHEDRALSERIES 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 











TERS.—Th 


ORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF CARPEN- 


e FOURTH LECuURE on SANITARY 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION will be delivered at Car- 








nt Hall, z, 
In each case—EXTERIOR VIEW, specially drawn for this series | Both. ‘Lecturer HD. SEARLES-WOOD. tsa, BRIBAy 
j GROUND PLAN, to a large scale, shaded_tp indicate Lod date and | Subject, Site, Foundations, and Sanitary Requirements of & 
PUBLISHER'S NOTICES, oe of the several parts ; DESCRIPTIVE ARTICLE, with sketches | Buiiding. Each Lecture begins at 730 p.m —For ful par- 
: Psaeere 9. Norwich - aon 2. ticulars as to the examinations, etc. apply to J. H. FREE- 
Nat. Tel. 6112 Gerrard, Telegrams, * The Builder, London.”3] | 2. Lichfield 10. tal 18. a etord 25. = ‘De vid's MAN, Esq. at the Hall. 
*8. Bt. Alban’s | 11. Lincoln 19. Southwell | *26. York 
%4. Peterboro’ | #12. Gloucester | 20. Worcester | #27. Ripon [THE 5. SANITARY INSTITUTE.—EXAMI- 
CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. & Welle £8. St. Fonts | Si. Banger =) | °S8. Chester S IN SANITARY KNOWLEDGE, LONDON. 
ITIONS, CONTRACTS, ALL NOTICES ISSURD By *6. Exeter *14. Hereford and 29. Manchester | In PRACTICAL SANITARY SCIENCE, and for INSPEC- 
RATE BODIES, COUNTY OTHER COUNCIIA, % bee $15. — 22. St. Asaph) | 30. ee TORS of NUISANCES (under the Public Health Act, 10.0), 
PROSPEOTUGES OF PUBLIC COMPANIES, SALRS BY TENDER, Bristol 16. Ely #23. Winchester | #31. Dur’ ve oumskKR llth and 12th, 1908. Last day for receiving. 


LEGAL ANN enteonenmnenit 
@ix lines, or under......cccecccccscccsves osbecacee on 04, 
Bach additional line...... 8, Od, 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, ‘AsPiidvTemmrs, 
TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Mix lines or under ............0665 - eee Saceensneee 4s, 64, YORK, RIPON, CHESTER, me 
MNES TUR 5.0:55:050545500200080emsbeecene 0s, 6d. aach. Pos 
Perms for series of Trade advertisements, and for front page, and | the twelve sets togeth 
special positions, on application to the Publisher. 
SITUATIONS WANTED ANNIE 4 are now quite out nf of 
FOUR lines or under ........0ceeeeecceeeeee eee sO, 6d, lds, 8d. ; post-free, 1 
Bach additional lHine............---+s.secceesecess 


64, 
PREPAYMENT I8 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 


ttea | 1: @ 4. Kirkwall |6. Dunblane | 8. St. A or in Office, by 
by Sorel” ag ae toy, a oe ORGAN, and aiid : the | 2 Edinburgh | 5. Iona 7. Dunkeld | 9. Brechin } Surveyor end pichin yg gt ag Examinati 
Publisher of “ Tan bo UILDRR,” Cath rer Pi 3. ern 10. Elgin. eighteen months’ ‘course fer those of 





Advertisements for the current week's tssue are received up to 
o'clock, p.m, on THURSDAY, but “ Classification” is im- 

ible in the case of any which may reach the Office after HALF- 
AST ONE p.m. on that day. Those intended for the Outside 





\, St, Patrick 
Price 4}d. 





*Post-free FOURPENCE-HALFPENNY each, except 1, 2, 3, 4,5 
6, 7, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 23, 26, 27, 28, and 21, the numbers of “Ta 
BUILDER” oe these bei 
VIEW PLAX, ESCRIPTION OF Gana LD, WELLS, EXETER, 
SALISBURY, G GLOUCEST Ww 


ER, 


4a The whole are Catee Nos. 1, 8, 4, 11,13, 14, & 16, which 
but including rep) ints as above) 


“SOOTLAN D. 





ce 43d. each, or the complete Series 3a, 4d. post-free, 
LRE 





Publisher of ‘Tae Buitpgr,” Catherine-street, London W.C. 





tage and Packing of reprints wes May single sets, 2d. or 


[ 2. Christchurch 138. 
each, or the complete Series, 1s. 1d. post-free, 





applications NOVEMBER 28th 


OUT OF PRINT; but reprints of the 


HICHESTER, 


DURHAM, can be had, price ls | WHITE WALLIS, Secretary. 


For INSPECTORS of 


MEAT and other Foods, DECEMBER 18th and 19th, 190s. 
Last day for receiving applications DECEMB 
of Application and full particulars can be obtained at the 
Offices of the Institute, Margaret-street, London, 


ER 5th. Forms 
WE. 





SG URVEYORS’ 


Kilkenny. Winners, FORTY-ONE 
the pr 
pu ifs, 
Ene Bead eadel Prize, t 
the Penfold Silver M 





ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISEMENTS or 
“ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same must reach the Office before 


advice 
RIOHARD PARRY, No. 


ing the second week of SEPTEMB 
le “During the last ee years, out of PLPTY: ene eer . 
were prepared by Mr. 

while at each 4 the last two Examinations the be. of \ 
izes awarded have been obtained by a PARRT’S 

namely :—The Institution 4 5 

the Driver Prize, t. 

edal, and the Wanner Prize. 

For particulars of the Courses of Work, or for any 
with respect to these Examinations, 

#2. Victuria-street, 


INSTITUTION 


EXAMINATIONS, 
COMPLETE COURSES OF PREPARATION for these Exe 
aminations e~ given, either in Class, by Correspenaents- 
Mr. RICHARD PARE 1.C.B. 


Y, F.S.I. 


ions of 1904 and the: 
to will commence 





, the Special Prize, 
Penfold Prise Medal, 


apply to : 
Pe aaimster: 












cannot be aged for a TESTI. 
—¥ left at the Off to advertisements, and 
trongly recommends that of the inter cor ES ONLY should besent, 





several parte; ESORI 


TBE ABBEYS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


et ee 
PLAN, toa ied to indicate the date and style of the 
PTIVE ARTICLE, &c. 





Telephone No. 680, Westminster. 
nan Gea ant dee te GQANITARY INSTITUTE EXAMS.— 
Preparation for the Inspectors’ Examination by 4 





























, rice Steppes (P.0.), from the author. 




















1894, Gotreepensenee Course needing no text-books or Acts, ‘ 
— L es ee oe + Sam. —_, dee ott. a. Us RKE, Ata _ test " Lm oto, gan, de 
s nL ate 3 tes 8; onours st i > * 
PERSONS Advertising in “The Builder” mayhave Replies addressed g. Glastonbury . .. .. | 10, Malmesbury eae a Clarke’s ‘ Aids” :—Notes on Se ls. 
the Office, Catherine-street, Covent Garden, W.C. free of charge. 4 S: L “Calculation of 
i... ‘ Sarr, | 11. Netley .. . . Aram | Examination juestions on San. Law, ; 1 Drain 
will orwarded if addressed envelopes are sent, together Oroyland . .. - 12, Bolton .. os os o May, | Cubic Space, Trade Nuisances, 6d.; Pr aCe Th rold- 
with oe papel aS ae _ a Soe stamps are | 5, Whitby . .  «. — 18. os cs « JUBE Tas cotion, —Brospectus and ‘ Aids” from 120, Tho 
aened ocelaue MR 00. ss. oe ov 60 +114, Furness 1. 2 oc oJULY, ssid 
7, Tewkes! oo 8 » 16, Romsey 2. . oe oc 
1896, 1897, S AND PRAC- 
AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and . ANITARY INSPECTOR : 
“OLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. ” * pony ie (out of ES. * Son) ivan eo oo Jam. SAN SANITARY SCIENCE, EXAMS. Sie cntes 
18, Belby .. se oe e+ oSULY.|22 Bayham., -  .,JULY. a TE yg ures came. commune b: 
‘9. By oo ce ce oe Cor Pershore .. .. (out of print). | Civil Engineer and Surveyor, and Sanitary Expert bos ine 
READING CASES, { ,, ,NINEPENOR RACE. 7 , 1608, three Geruificates, of the Sanitary Inatitute: ist , ive 
2% \ By Post (carefully packed) 1s, 4. Meress, .. ..lout of print). lanthony o« (out of t) Moneure Rasenisy in Helene, ete. Bg A bend for 1908 
25, Watham .. . (out of print). PRIL. Seams. now commencing. —Apnly for syllabus of subjechs. 
= — oo ce ce JULY. i kgs (out of phys testimonials, eto. to 0.8.1. 28, Victoria- street, Westmin 
. oo ~~. ~ ~ . 
1900, : 
§%. Dorchester... .. .. 36. Mitton Aboes os aes oh gute - 
HE CANDIDATES GUIDE ]88 Boxgrove .. .. .. om (The last of the Series. ) UNICIPAL and COUNTY ENGI- 
of ht and Appointments in the Buildi ¥8. Bulldwas, ese on voc M.I. PST. EKA END ctor adieu Westminster, The 
_— e Buildin ee 0s ictoria- , 
Trades : wo ENCE-HALFFENNY each, a po * by correspondence for this examination. he 





ELLIS, Val 
House, 59, Woodlands-road, ‘ford tas _ 


Lon¢ou: The Publisher of ‘‘ Tar Burtper,” Catherine-street, W.O. 





course of work og | be taken 
months according to 





to extend over six or twere 
previous knowledge. 
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